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The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  determine  the  attitudes  of  full- 
time administrators  and  faculty  toward  international  education  goals, 
programs,  and  staff  development  activities  and  the  association  between 
these  attitudes  and  the  following  three  variables:  participation  in 

selected  background  experiences,  participation  in  selected  international 
staff  development  activities,  and  association  with  a college  that  empha- 
sized international  education  and  one  that  did  not.  Increased  emphasis 
on  international  education  in  Florida  community  colleges  created  a need 
for  this  study.  The  sample  population  consisted  of  453  administrators 
and  faculty  at  Florida  Junior  College  (FJC)  and  58  administrators  and 
faculty  at  St.  John’s  River  Community  College  (SJRCC).  A questionnaire 
was  designed  to  solicit  background  data  and  attitudes  toward  international 


education  goals,  programs,  and  staff  development  activities.  The 
rates  of  response  were  70%  (FJC)  and  79%  (SJRCC)  respectively. 

Three  null  hypotheses  were  developed  for  this  study.  The  first 
hypothesis  was  accepted  since  the  analysis  of  data  revealed  no  signifi 
cant  differences  in  the  attitudes  of  participants  and  non-participants 
in  the  areas  of  international  education  goals,  programs,  and  staff 
development  activities.  The  other  two  hypotheses  were  rejected  since 
significant  differences  in  attitudes  were  found  between  participants 
and  non-participants  in  international  staff  development  activities 
and  between  FJC  and  SJRCC  staff  members.  A t-test,  designed  to  test 
the  difference  between  participant  and  non-participant  mean  responses, 
was  applied  in  making  these  decisions  with  the  criterion  for  rejection 
of  any  given  hypothesis  set  at  the  0.01  level  of  significance. 

Based  on  the  findings  of  this  study,  it  was  concluded  that  inter- 
national staff  development  activities  appear  to  have  a greater  impact 
on  administrator/faculty  attitudes  toward  international  education 
goals,  programs,  and  staff  development  activities  than  other  interna- 
tional background  experiences.  Also,  it  was  concluded  that  more  posi- 
tive attitudes  toward  international  education  goals,  programs,  and 
staff  development  activities  are  likely  to  develop  at  community 
colleges  where  there  is  an  emphasis  on  international  education  as 
opposed  to  colleges  where  this  emphasis  is  lacking. 

Recommendations  developed  from  this  study  included  development  of 
additional  studies  to  determine  other  variables  involved  in  administra 
tor  and  faculty  attitudes  toward  international  education,  and  to  ident 
ify  college  staff  expertise  in  international  education. 
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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 

In  November,  1979,  the  President's  Commission  on  Foreign  Language 
and  International  Studies  submitted  the  results  of  its  study  to  Presi- 
dent Carter.  Calling  for  a renewed  commitment  to  international  educa- 
tion in  America's  universities,  colleges,  and  schools,  the  Commission 
urged  a sweeping  reappraisal  of  the  role  of  higher  education  in  this 
endeavor  (Perkins,  1979). 

With  particular  reference  to  the  community  college  role  in  advanc- 
ing international  education,  the  President's  Commission  articulated 
three  broad  mandates. 

First,  community  colleges  should  become  more  involved  in  technical 
assistance  and  manpower  training  programs  in  the  Third  World.  The 
Commission  noted  that  community  colleges  have  been  considered  ideal  in 
this  regard  because  they  offer  the  short  cycle  technical  training  so 
needed  in  developing  countries. 

Second,  undergraduate  international  studies  should  be  strengthened 
to  include  courses  in  international  and  cross-cultural  study.  In 
addressing  this  mandate,  the  Commission  emphasized  the  point  that  com- 
munity colleges  have  been  ideal  in  this  regard  because  they  enroll 
close  to  half  of  all  undergraduates  in  higher  education.  As  a result, 
the  Commission  recommended  that  a special  effort  be  mounted  at  this 
level . 
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Third,  community  colleges  should  lead  the  way  in  international 
citizen  education.  Community  colleges,  through  their  community  and 
adult  education  programs,  have  been  in  an  excellent  position  to  act  as 
a catalyst  in  creating  a more  informed  electorate  in  world  affairs. 
Again,  the  Commission  recommended  that  special  attention  be  given  to 
community  colleges  through  increased  financial  support  from  local, 
state,  and  federal  sources. 

Meeting  the  mandates  established  by  the  Commission,  however,  pre- 
sented formidable  problems  for  America's  community  colleges.  The 
historical  mission  of  community  colleges  has  been  such  that  inter- 
national studies  as  an  educational  goal  has  seemed  to  occupy  second 
place  (Schultz,  1978;  Martorana  & Shannon,  1979).  In  addition,  it  has 
often  been  difficult  to  convince  local  community  leaders  that  a com- 
munity based  commitment  can  also  have  an  international  dimension.  In 
an  era  of  declining  enrollment,  budget  limitations  have  often  forced 
hard  decisions  and  international  programs  have  been  the  ones  most 
often  delayed  indefinitely  (Greene,  1980). 

More  important,  local  institutions  have  faced  a tremendous  task 
in  their  attempts  to  re-orient  administrative  and  faculty  staff  who 
lack  the  training  or  inclination  to  implement  an  educational  commitment 
to  international  education  (Martorana,  1978).  The  President's  Commis- 
sion on  Foreign  Language  and  International  Studies  recognized  this  fact 
as  a major  deficiency  in  the  effort  to  promote  undergraduate  inter- 
national studies  at  the  community  college  level.  With  particular 
reference  to  community  colleges,  the  Commission  noted  that: 
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The  community  colleges  have  recently  become  far  more 
active  in  international  programs,  especially  in 
exchanges  and  technical  assistance.  To  strengthen 
international  studies  in  the  curricula,  however,  com- 
munity college  faculty  members  need  more  in-service 
education  opportunities,  especially  because  most  were 
hired  at  a time  when  few  colleges  had  the  international 
studies  commitment  that  many  have  since  developed. 

(Perkins,  1979,  p.  75) 

While  the  Commission  also  recommended  special  attention  be  given 
to  citizen  education,  it  urged  community  colleges  to  "enlarge  their 
international  commitment  and  engage  in  the  staff  development  necessary 
to  strengthen  their  contribution  to  foreign  language  and  international 
studies"  (Perkins,  1979,  p.  116). 

In  summary,  while  the  President's  Commission  was  quite  positive 
about  the  potential  contribution  of  community  colleges  toward  inter- 
national education,  it  was  also  aware  of  their  shortcomings.  Evidence 
indicates  that  in  their  enthusiasm  to  embrace  this  new  educational 
mission,  many  community  colleges  have  established  international  pro- 
grams before  determining  staff  needs  and  capabilities.  If  this  trend 
continues,  White  (1976)  and  Koch  (1978)  have  argued  that  progress  in 
international  education  at  the  community  college  level  will  continue 
to  be  measured  in  ad  hoc,  fragmentary  terms. 

The  Problem 

Recent  studies  have  identified  a lack  of  support  for  international 
education  among  administrators  and  faculty  in  Florida  community  colleges 
(Caballero,  1978;  Greene,  1980;  Harrison,  1980).  This  situation  has 
caused  local  institutions  to  ask  themselves  about  the  strength  of  their 
commitments  toward  international  education.  Furthermore,  it  has 
resulted  in  the  need  for  a more  positive  attitude  toward  international 
education  so  that  a viable,  consistent  basis  of  support  for  future  inter- 
national involvement  can  be  established. 
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Attitudes,  as  a reflection  of  support  for  international  education, 
have  not  been  clearly  identified,  and  there  appears  to  have  been  no 
appropriate  method  developed  by  which  such  a determination  could  be 
made.  This  has  been  a crucial  shortcoming  because  attitudes  have  been 
a basic  component  in  determining  degree  of  support  for  such  programs 
(Klassen,  1972). 

The  problem  of  this  study  was  to  determine  administrator  and 
faculty  attitudes  toward  international  education  goals,  programs,  and 
staff  development  activities,  and  the  association  between  these  atti- 
tudes and  the  following  three  variables:  participation  in  selected 

background  experiences,  participation  in  selected  international  staff 
development  activities,  and  association  with  a college  that  emphasizes 
international  education  and  one  that  does  not. 

Hypotheses 

The  following  hypothesis  was  tested  to  determine  whether  adminis- 
trators and  faculty  differed  in  their  attitudes  based  on  participation 
in  selected  background  experiences: 

Hypothesis  #1 . There  is  no  difference  in  the  attitudes  of 

administrators  and  faculty  toward  international 
educational  goals,  programs,  and  staff  develop- 
ment activities  based  on  participation  in 
selected  background  experiences. 

The  following  hypothesis  was  tested  to  determine  whether  adminis- 
trators and  faculty  differed  in  their  attitudes  based  on  participation 
in  selected  international  staff  development  activities: 

Hypothesis  #2.  There  is  no  difference  in  the  attitudes  of 

administrators  and  faculty  toward  international 
education  goals,  programs,  and  staff  development 
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activities  based  on  participation  in 
selected  international  staff  development 
activities. 

The  following  hypothesis  was  tested  to  determine  whether  adminis- 
trators and  faculty  differed  in  their  attitudes  based  on  association 
with  a college  that  emphasizes  international  education  and  one  that 
does  not. 

Hypothesis  #3:  There  is  no  difference  in  the  attitudes  of 

administrators  and  faculty  toward  international 
education  goals,  programs,  and  staff  develop- 
ment activities  based  on  association  with  a 
college  that  emphasizes  international  education 
and  one  that  does  not. 

Need  for  Study 

Because  Florida  has  been  a recognized  leader  in  community  college 
international  education  there  has  been  a need  for  effective,  well- 
planned  staff  development  (SD)  in  this  area.  This  need  has  intensified 
in  recent  years  with  the  increased  popularity  of  international  education. 

Several  examples  can  be  given  to  show  this  increased  popularity 
of  international  education  in  Florida.  First,  a report  issued  by  the 
Florida  Department  of  Education  (1977)  on  international  education  pro- 
grams in  Florida  community  colleges  revealed  that  most  two-year  insti- 
tutions in  the  state  have  offered  some  courses  or  programs  of  an  inter- 
national nature.  Secondly,  in  1977,  several  Florida  community  colleges 
formed  the  Florida  Collegiate  Consortium  for  International/Intercultural 
Education  (FCCI/IE).  As  provided  in  its  agreement,  Consortium  members 
were  committed  to  assist  each  other  in  internationalizing  curriculum 
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programs,  and  to  offer  staff  development  opportunities  for  interested 
college  personnel.  Finally,  according  to  a national  survey  conducted 
in  1973,  Florida  ranked  third  among  states  enrolling  foreign  students 
(Cooney,  1974).  Over  6,500  foreign  students,  including  resident  and 
non-resident  aliens  as  well  as  refugees,  were  enrolled  in  Florida  com- 
munity colleges  at  that  time.  In  1978,  Miami-Dade  Community  College 
had  replaced  the  University  of  California  and  New  York  University  as 
the  institution  having  the  largest  enrollment  of  foreign  students  in 
the  United  States  (Diener,  1978). 

Several  statewide  studies  have  pointed  out  the  necessity  for  well- 
trained  culturally  enlightened  educators  at  the  community  college  level 
to  deal  with  the  unique  problems  of  foreign  students  (Breuder,  1972; 
Cooney,  1974;  Blankenship,  1980).  Furthermore,  as  community  colleges 
have  increased  their  commitments,  there  has  been  a corresponding  need 
to  build  support  for  international  programs  and  curriculum  development 
through  innovative  staff  development  activities.  Recent  studies  have 
found  apathy,  resistance,  and  a lack  of  support  among  community  college 
educators  with  regard  to  international  education  programs  (Caballero, 
1978;  Greene,  1980;  Harrison,  1980).  Such  studies  have  also  noted  that 
administrator  and  faculty  attitudes  toward  international  education  must 
be  identified  if  successful  solutions  for  such  problems  are  to  be  found. 

Examples  of  the  studies  showing  apathy,  etc.  include  one  by  Greene 
(1980)  who  found  that,  of  the  eight  international  education  officers 
interviewed  in  his  study,  six  felt  the  major  problem  in  developing 
international  education  programs  in  Florida  community  colleges  at  pre- 
sent was  faculty- related  (apathy,  resistance,  and  the  need  for  staff 
development) . 
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Caballero  (1978)  found  a lack  of  enthusiasm  for  international  educa- 
tion programs  among  the  academic  deans  of  28  Florida  community  colleges. 

An  even  more  revealing  statistic  in  this  study  was  the  fact  that  less 
than  one- third  of  the  deans  surveyed  had  ever  traveled  or  studied  abroad 
and  only  10%  had  any  teaching  experiences  in  disciplines  related  to  inter- 
national education. 

In  the  study  of  international  education  at  Broward  Community  College, 
Harrison  (1980)  found  that  staff  development  was  the  number  one  priority 
of  administrators  and  faculty  interested  in  international  education  pro- 
grams. However,  out  of  the  staff  members  invited  to  participate  in  this 
study,  only  23%  of  the  professional  staff  actually  chose  to  do  so. 

Results  also  indicated  possible  administrative  and  definite  faculty 
resistance  to  a long  range  commitment  to  international  education  pro- 
grams. Harrison  concluded  with  several  recommendations,  two  of  which 
were  germane  to  this  study: 

1.  The  problem  of  faculty  and  possibly  administrative 
resistance  to  the  development  of  the  international/ 
intercul tural  program  should  be  explored  and  measures 
taken  to  both  understand  and  remedy  the  problem. 

2.  Before  curriculum  development  can  begin,  means  for  pro- 
viding professional  development  for  faculty  must  be 
identified  and  supported,  (p.  85) 

To  summarize,  Florida  community  college  staff  have  demonstrated 
a need  to  understand  the  value  of  programs  in  international  education 
and  to  develop  their  resources  accordingly.  Administrators  and 
faculty  need  to  develop  a positive  degree  of  support  for  international 
education  if  Florida  community  colleges  are  to  continue  as  leaders  in 


international  education. 
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Limitations  and  Delimitations 

This  study  concentrated  on  the  identification  of  attitudes  of  full- 
time  administrators  and  faculty  toward  international  education  at 
Florida  Junior  College  (FJC)  and  St.  John's  River  Community  College 
(SJRCC).  The  study  was  restricted  to  FJC  and  SJRCC  and  attitudes  were 
identified  by  use  of  a questionnaire.  Thus,  the  study  was  descriptive 
of  the  situation  at  FJC  and  SJRCC,  although  the  findings  had  applicabil- 
ity for  similar  community  colleges  in  the  State  of  Florida  and  in  the 
nation. 

Several  factors  limited  this  study: 

1.  Since  attitudes  constantly  change,  the  attitudes  identified  in 
this  study  were  only  reflective  of  the  time  period  during  which  this 
study  was  conducted. 

2.  The  researcher  developed  a specific  definition  of  international 
education  for  purposes  of  this  study.  Some  respondents  may  have  still 
responded  in  terms  of  their  own  definition  of  international  education. 

Assumpti ons 

This  study  was  designed  using  the  following  assumptions: 

1.  Full-time  administrators  and  faculty  had  identifiable  attitudes 
toward  community  college  international  education. 

2.  Staff  development  goals  and  programs  should  be  planned  on  the 
basis  of  current  administrator  and  faculty  attitudes. 

3.  Participants  in  the  study  constituted  a representative  sample 
of  the  full-time  administrators  and  faculty  at  FJC  and  SJRCC. 
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Defintion  of  Terms 

1.  International  Education--  a program  of  education  devoted  to 
the  study  of  international  understanding.  According  to  Koch  (1978): 
"international  education  can  be  any  one  or  combination  of  deliberately 
designed  learning  activities,  * , the  goal  of  which  is  the  development  of 
attitudes,  knowledge,  and  behavior  on  matters  international  and  global" 
(p.  30). 

2.  International/Intercultural  Education  --  a program  of  education 
devoted  to  the  study  of  international  understanding,  with  an  emphasis  on 
cultural  differences  as  a way  to  better  understand  the  interdependence 
of  human  society. 

3.  Public  Community  College  --a  two-year  post-secondary  institution 
supported  by  public  tax  funds,  controlled  and  operated  by  a board  of 
appointed  or  elected  trustees,  and  offering  post-high  school  or  univer- 
sity parallel  courses  in  academic,  occupational  and  continuing  education. 

4.  Administrator  --  an  employee  of  the  community  college  that  has 

as  part  of  his  or  her  official  title  one  of  the  following:  President, 

Vice-President,  Provost,  Dean,  Director,  or  Division  Chairman. 

5.  Faculty  Member  — an  employee  of  the  college  whose  major 
responsibility  is  teaching  classes  that  constitute  a full  teaching 
load  as  defined  by  the  college. 

6.  International  Education  Staff  Development  — for  purposes  of  this 

study,  international  education  staff  development  was  defined  as  any  of 
the  following  activities:  faculty/staff  exchange,  group  study  abroad, 

technical  assistance,  professional  conferences  on  international  educa- 
tion, attending  in-service  workshops  on  international  education,  develop- 
ing curriculum  programs  in  international  education,  taking  courses  in 
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international  education,  fellowships  for  advanced  study  abroad,  and 
research  programs  abroad. 

7.  Attitude— an  attitude  for  the  purposes  of  this  study  was 
defined  as  an  individual's  view  as  to  whether  he/she  agreed  or  dis- 
agreed that  the  international  education  goals,  programs,  and  staff 
development  activities  listed  on  the  questionnaire  were  suitable  for 
adoption  by  the  individual's  college. 

8.  Selected  Background  Experiences  — for  the  purpose  of  this  study, 
selected  background  experiences  were  defined  as  any  of  the  following: 
earned  an  undergraduate  or  graduate  degree  in  international  studies, 
enrolled  in  foreign  language  or  international  education  courses  as  part 
of  a degree  program,  learned  to  speak  or  read  one  or  more  foreign  lan- 
guages, have  taught  foreign  languages,  international  studies  or  foreign 
students  in  a classroom  setting,  participated  in  undergraduate  or 
graduate  student  exchange  program, traveled  abroad  as  part  of  a degree 
program,  traveled  to  countries  outside  the  United  States,  and  lived  in 

a country  outside  the  United  States  for  at  least  a year. 

Organization  of  the  Study 

The  chapters  in  the  remainder  of  this  study  were  organized  as 
follows:  Chapter  II  presented  a literature  review  of  research  and  writ- 

ing related  to  the  thrust  of  this  study;  Chapter  III  outlined  the  speci- 
fic methodology  used  in  implementing  this  study;  Chapter  IV  presented 
the  results  of  the  study;  and  Chapter  V presented  a summary  and  dis- 
cussion of  the  results  and  recommendations  to  be  drawn  from  the  study. 


CHAPTER  II 


REVIEW  OF  LITERATURE 

A select  review  of  literature  and  research  concerning  the  focus  of 
this  study  required  an  overview  of  the  following  areas: 

1.  historical  development  and  overview  of  current  activities  in 
community  college  international  education, 

2.  a review  of  administrative  and  faculty  support  and  the  impor- 
tance of  attitudes  as  a reflection  of  that  support,  and 

3.  a summary  of  major  concepts  and  research  related  to  the  thrust 
of  this  study. 

Community  College  Rationale 

Edmund  J.  Gleazer,  former  President  of  the  American  Association  of 

Community  and  Junior  Colleges  (AACJC),  made  the  following  statement  to 

a conference  of  community  college  leaders  recently: 

If  people  in  this  nation  are  confronted  with  issues  that 
transcend  international  boundaries  and  if  education  has 
responsibilities  in  qualifying  them  to  deal  with  these 
issues,  then  the  community  colleges  beyond  any  other 
post-secondary  institutions  require  an  international 
dimension.  (Gleazer,  1978a,  p.  5) 

Expanding  on  Gleazer' s comment  at  a later  conference,  Koch  (1978)  articu- 
lated three  rationales  for  internationalizing  community  college  curricu- 
lums.  One  was  the  global  village  rationale  which  views  cultures  and 
people  inexorably  forced  to  cooperate  on  a technologically  compressed 
planet.  Two,  was  the  ethical  imperative  which  must  teach  mankind  to 

"sensitively  respond  to  complex  and  interchanging  relationships  between 
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man  and  nature,  and  between  man  and  man"  (p.  34).  Three,  was  a prag- 
matic rationale  based  on  the  idea  that  America  and  its  leaders  must  know 
how  to  recognize  and  handle  our  international  commitments. 

These  rationales  found  their  support  according  to  Gleazer  (1978a, 
1978b)  in  the  evolution  of  the  community  based  educational  philosophy. 

In  attempting  to  provide  education  to  all  facets  of  the  community  they 
serve,  community  colleges  began  a metamorphosis  of  educational  opportun- 
ity in  the  1960's  and  70 ' s . Founded  on  such  broad-based  populist  move- 
ments as  minority  education  and  vocational  training,  community  colleges 
found  themselves  in  a unique  position  to  further  international  education 
in  American  life. 

Gleazer  (1978a, 1978b)  saw  the  strength  of  community  colleges  as 
lying  in  their  unique  role  as  citizens'  colleges.  In  support  of  this 
view,  he  observed  that  more  than  half  of  the  students  beginning  college 
work  did  so  in  community  colleges.  Community  colleges  were  well  placed 
to  offer  the  technical  and  vocational  education  so  vitally  needed  for 
mid-level  manpower  in  developing  and  Third  World  countries.  Community 
colleges  were  a major  resource  of  adult  non-traditional  and  life-long 
education  programs,  and  as  such,  could  play  a major  role  in  citizen 
education  in  international  affairs.  Another  community  college  asset 
was  the  network  of  services  already  established  with  other  segments  of 
the  local  community.  This  afforded  the  college  a timely  opportunity  to 
use  already  existent  lines  of  communication  in  developing  an  inter- 
national outreach  for  all  members  of  the  local  corranunity. 

Recently,  Adams  (1979)  carefully  noted  the  unique  characteristics 
and  strengths  that  could  assist  community  colleges  as  they  add  the 
international  dimension  to  their  existing  programs.  The  author,  using 
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an  argument  similar  in  nature  to  that  of  other  community  college  leaders 
(Gleazer,  1978a, 1978b)  pointed  out  the  favorable  advantages  as  including 
a great  flexibility  and  adaptability,  long-standing  harmonious  relation- 
ships with  other  community  educational  and  service  agencies,  flexible 
funding  due  to  local  governance,  freshness  and  vitality  in  planning  new 
programs,  and  the  increasing  number  of  mature  students  seeking  an  expanded 
horizon  through  international  experiences  and  exposure  to  global  issues. 

In  summary,  the  community  college  has  unique  qualities  which  have 
justified  its  attempts  to  internationalize  its  curriculum  and  programs. 

Now  that  the  President's  Commission  on  Foreign  Language  and  Inter- 
national Studies  has  articulated  a role  for  community  colleges  in  inter- 
national education,  community  college  leaders  have  become  more  deter- 
mined than  ever  to  make  the  philosophy  of  community  based  education  a 
global  enterprise  (Perkins,  1979). 

International  Education  in  the 
Community  College:  An  Overview 

The  collective  movement  toward  international  education  in  American 
community  and  junior  colleges  has  been  growing  in  recent  years.  In  1970 
the  first  international  assembly  to  examine  the  global  dimension  of 
international  education  at  the  junior  college  level  convened  in  Honolulu, 
Hawaii.  According  to  Adams  (1979),  "the  participants  stressed  the  need 
for  continued  international  communication  and  continuing  collaboration 
between  the  participating  countries  and  the  AACJC  to  facilitate  exchange 
of  information  on  matters  related  to  the  community/junior  college  con- 
cept and  education  for  manpower  development"  (p.  4).  Following  subse- 
quent discussion  among  interested  member  colleges,  the  AACJC  formed  the 
AACJC  International/Intercul tural  Consortium  in  January,  1976.  In  this 
consortium  65  community  colleges  in  24  states  joined  together  under  the 
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aegis  of  AACJC  to  "enhance  international  and  intercultural  activities 
through  shared  efforts  and  information  exchange"  (p.  4).  Additionally, 
emerging  regional  and  state  consortium  activity  has  led  to  the  forma- 
tion of  several  alliances  among  higher  educational  institutions  commit- 
ted to  expanding  the  base  of  participation,  sharing  program  development, 
and  enhancing  opportunities  in  the  international/intercultural  field. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  AACJC  adopted  the  following  resolu- 
tion in  1977  officially  committing  the  Association  to  a broad-based 
support  of  international  education: 

In  order  to  define  the  appropriate  role  of  the  American 
Association  of  Community  and  Junior  Colleges  in  support 
of  international  education,  and  in  the  best  interests  of 
its  member  colleges  in  keeping  with  its  mission  state- 
ment, it  shall  be  the  role  of  the  AACJC: 

1.  To  represent  the  community,  junior,  and  technical 
colleges  of  the  United  States  at  appropriate  inter- 
national conferences  and  meetings  and  as  a member 
of  appropriate  international  associations. 

2.  To  act  as  an  information  clearing  house  between 
American  community  colleges  and  their  counter- 
parts in  other  countries. 

3.  To  assist  in  the  internationalization  of  the 
curricula  of  American  community  colleges. 

4.  To  assist  institutions,  governments,  and  agencies 
of  other  countries  by  providing  information  con- 
cerning individuals  and  organizations  with  exper- 
tise in  community  based  education. 

5.  To  assist  the  government  of  the  United  States,  when 
requested,  with  advice  and  assistance  concerning 
community  based  education  (Gleazer,  1978b,  p.  23). 

In  summary,  while  there  has  been  growing  support  among  national 

organizations,  many  local  community  colleges  have  begun  to  explore  their 

international  possibilities.  Some  of  those  efforts  have  been  detailed 

in  the  following  pages  of  this  review. 
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Consortium  Development 

Consortia  agreements  have  been  continually  evolving  as  community 
colleges  seek  to  share  the  resources  and  expertise  needed  to  improve  the 
quality  and  reduce  the  cost  of  international  education  programs.  In 
1976,  six  Eastern  seaboard  community  colleges  organized  the  Community 
College  Cooperative  for  International  Development.  Member  institutions 
include  Brevard  Community  College  (Cocoa,  Florida),  Bunker  Hill  Com- 
munity College  (Charlestown,  Massachusetts),  Navarro  College  (Corsicana, 
Texas),  Delaware  Technical  and  Community  College  (Dover,  Delaware), 
Florida  Junior  College  at  Jacksonville,  and  Florence-Darl ington  Techni- 
cal College  (Florence,  South  Carolina)  (Breuder  & King,  1979).  The  pri- 
mary purpose  of  the  Cooperative  was  "to  provide  mid-level  manpower  train- 
ing and  technical  assistance  in  occupational,  vocational,  and  technical 
education  to  developing  nations  throughout  the  world"  (Breuder  & King, 
1979,  p.  24).  Member  colleges  also  encouraged  programs  that  promote 
faculty  and  staff  development,  internationalization  of  the  curriculum 
and  student  cross-cultural  understanding  (Breuder  & King,  1979). 

The  College  Consortium  for  International  Studies  (CCIS)  has  been 
the  oldest  and  largest  of  the  regional  consortia.  Originally  the  Tri- 
State  Consortium  (New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania), the  CCIS 
included  more  than  30  colleges  from  seven  states  and  Canada  by  1978. 

The  consortium  was  organized  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating 
study  abroad.  Overseas  programs  in  more  than  30  countries  have  been 
made  available  to  students  of  the  member  institutions  of  this  consortium 
CEskow,  1978). 

Six  community  colleges  from  Wisconsin,  Indiana,  Missouri,  and  II 1 i - 
noise  have  developed  the  Midwest  Center  for  Off-Campus  Studies. 
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Established  in  1967,  the  Center  has  conducted  domestic  and  overseas 
study  programs.  Eight  programs  were  offered  in  1977,  with  the  emphasis 
being  placed  on  high  quality  academic  programs  at  low  cost.  Students 
from  throughout  the  midwest  participated  (Shannon,  1978). 

In  1977,  the  Florida  Collegiate  Consortium  for  International/Inter- 
cultural  Education  (FCCI/IE)  was  created  to  serve  several  purposes  and 
to  provide  flexibility  for  participating  institutions  in  making  avail- 
able to  their  students  opportunities  in  international  education.  This 
consortium  agreement  provided  that  the  organization  should  have  specific 
purposes.  Several  of  the  more  important  were:  to  act  in  concert  with 

national  organizations  and  regional  consortia,  to  promote  opportunities 
for  sharing  international/intercultural  experiences  among  member  insti- 
tutions, to  promote  common  transfer  and  credit  policies,  to  assist  each 
other  in  internationalizing  curriculum  programs,  and  to  offer  staff 
development  opportunities  for  interested  college  personnel. 

The  growth  of  state,  regional,  and  national  consortia  has  indicated 
cooperation  among  community  colleges  which  argues  well  for  future  sharing 
of  resources.  Some  leaders  have  seen  consortium  and  international  link- 
age arrangements  as  the  key  to  the  future  development  of  community 
college  international  education  (Harrington,  1978,  1979).  The  point 
was  well  taken  because  experience  has  proven  that  joint  institutional 
efforts  are  more  successful  than  individual  endeavor. 

In  addition  to  the  growth  of  state,  regional,  and  national  consortia, 
Glick  (.1977)  noted  three  additional  areas  of  major  activity  in  community 
college  international  education:  technical  assistance  projects,  increas- 

ing foreign  student  enrollment,  and  study  abroad  programs. 
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Technical  Assistance 

The  area  of  technical  assistance  and  cooperation  has  received 
increased  attention  in  community  colleges.  Harrington  (1979)  believed 
this  to  be  so  because  community  colleges  were  in  an  excellent  position 
to  offer  the  vocational  and  mid-level  management  skills  so  necessary  in 
developing  countries.  While  research  universities  concentrated  on  four 
or  five  year  graduate  research  among  foreign  students,  community  colleges 
could  offer  the  short  term  programs  that  promised  immediate  results. 

In  1979,  a conference  on  "Mid-Level  Manpower  Training  in  Post- 
Secondary  Education"  was  sponsored  by  the  Community  College  Cooperative 
for  International  Development  in  Cocoa,  Florida.  Representatives  from 
26  member  countries  in  the  Organization  of  American  States  met  with 
community  college  leaders  and  several  Washington  based  agencies:  the 

American  Council  on  Education  (ACE),  International  Communication  Agency 
ClCA) , the  Agency  for  International  Development  (AID),  the  United  States 
Office  of  Education  (USOE),  the  World  Bank,  and  others,  in  order  to  dis- 
cuss issues  in  mid-level  management  training.  A secondary  purpose  of 
the  conference  was  to  exchange  views  among  conference  participants  as 
they  related  to  the  role  of  community  and  junior  colleges  in  higher 
education  (Breuder,  1979).  After  much  comparison  and  discussion,  it 
was  decided  that  the  community  college  concept  would  be  a viable  alterna- 
tive in  post  secondary  education  in  Latin  America.  It  was  decided  that 
American  and  Latin  American  educators  should  work  together  in  the  future 
to  submit  funding  proposals  to  such  agencies  as  the  Organization  of 
American  States,  U.  S.  Agency  for  International  Development,  and  the 
World  Bank  to  be  used  to  further  develop  the  community  college  concept 
within  Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean.  It  was  also  agreed  that  the 
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Community  College  Cooperative  for  International  Development  should  pro- 
vide technical  assistance  and  training  to  those  Latin  American  and  Car- 
ibbean nations  interested  in  the  community  college  concept. 

Another  good  example  of  the  growing  emphasis  on  technical  assistance 
and  training  among  community  colleges  was  the  ambitious  "Nigerian  Project" 
(Jacobsen,  1979).  In  June,  1977,  the  government  of  Nigeria  requested 
assistance  from  the  Agency  for  International  Development  (AID)  to  place 
several  thousand  students  in  mid-level  manpower  training  programs  for 
the  up-coming  school  year.  The  Agency  for  International  Development 
(AID)  then  approached  three  national  educational  organizations:  the 

American  Association  of  Community  and  Junior  Colleges  (AACJC),  the 
Association  of  Independent  Colleges  and  Schools  (AICS),  and  the  National 
Association  of  Trade  and  Technical  Schools  (NATTS)  for  assistance  in 
identifying  institutions  and  placing  students  in  specific  technical 
programs.  In  September,  1977,  489  students  entered  the  United  States 
for  two  years  of  training  in  varied  fields:  agricultural  sciences, 

allied  health,  electronics,  engineering  technologies,  mining,  and 
petroleum  technology.  Under  this  program  community  colleges  were 
selected  according  to  the  appropriate  needs  of  each  student  and  the 
ability  to  accept  such  students  on  short  notice.  Over  2,000  Nigerian 
students  have  enrolled  in  113  community,  junior,  and  technical  colleges 
in  35  states  under  this  program.  Again  the  flexibility  and  adaptability 
of  community  colleges  proved  an  asset.  AID  spokesman,  John  J.  Gilligan, 
summed  up  the  mutual  benefits  of  the  program  with  the  following  assess- 
ment: 

The  Nigerian  training  program  is  an  excellent  example  of  how 

international  programs  work.  Under  the  mutually  beneficial 

arrangement,  Nigeria  receives  well -trained  technical  personnel 
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to  staff  its  development  programs  and  the  U.S.  schools 
receive  additional  students  (cited  in  Jacobsen,  1979, 
p.  34). 

Future  projections  indicated  that  technical  assistance,  especially 
among  Third  World  countries,  may  become  the  major  focus  of  international 
programming  among  community  colleges  (Harrington,  1978;  Adams,  1979). 

This  assessment  could  well  prove  to  be  the  case  given  the  community 
college's  unique  position  in  manpower  development  and  technical  training. 
Foreign  Student  Enrollment 

One  of  the  most  significant  aspects  of  international  education  in 
community  colleges  has  been  the  increasing  enrollment  of  foreign  stu- 
dents. The  growth  of  community  college  technical  services  and  a tre- 
mendous surge  in  Third  World  wealth  and  importance  have  contributed 
greatly  to  this  trend.  Why  were  community  colleges  attractive  to 
foreign  students?  Diener  and  Kerr  (1979)  felt  several  factors  were 
involved.  They  were  as  follows:  the  open-door  concept  with  its  easy 

access  and  less  rigid  admission  requirements,  the  availability  of  cer- 
tain technical  and  vocational  programs  and  a more  personal  educational 
environment  often  found  in  community  colleges. 

Although  exact  enrollment  figures  were  difficult  to  determine, 
Diener  (1978)  estimated  that  between  50,000  and  70,000  international 
students  (visa  holders,  refugees,  and  immigrants)  were  enrolled  in 
two  year  institutions  in  the  United  States  during  1976-77.  Over  31,000 
of  these  students  were  non-immigrants.  The  author  estimated  that  today 
perhaps  20%  of  all  foreign  students  in  the  United  States  are  attending 
community  and  junior  colleges. 

The  increasing  enrollment  of  foreign  students  presented  challenges 
as  well  as  opportunities  for  community  colleges.  Especially  crucial 
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was  a better  understanding  of  these  students'  needs  and  problems. 

Diener  (1978)  noted  that  community  colleges  have  failed  to  respond 
to  surveys.  Thus,  exact  information  on  foreign  student  needs  and  num- 
bers has  remained  unknown.  Even  so,  Diener  (1978)  examined  enrollment 
data  for  1977  and  produced  a profile  of  foreign  students  enrolled  in 
community  colleges  for  that  year.  Male  students  out-numbered  females 
more  than  two  to  one.  Most  foreign  students  (72%)  entered  the  community 
college  directly  from  their  home  country.  About  80%  of  all  foreign 
students  who  attended  two  year  institutions  were  enrolled  in  associate 
degree  programs.  Engineering  was  the  most  popular  academic  area  for 
foreign  students  (23%)  with  business  and  management  programs  being  the 
second  most  popular  area  (16%). 

Additional  information  emerging  from  Diener1 s examination  revealed 
that  more  than  three-fourths  (76%)  of  foreign  students  in  attendance 
at  U.  S.  community  colleges  in  1977  came  from  Third  World  countries  in 
Africa,  Latin  America,  and  the  Middle  East.  Cuba,  Iran,  Vietnam,  and 
Saudi  Arabia  ranked  as  the  leading  countries  of  origin  for  these  students. 
Another  significant  fact  emerging  from  this  study  of  foreign  student  data 
was  that  enrollment  is  not  proportionately  distributed  throughout  the 
United  States.  Foreign  students  appeared  to  choose  institutions  primar- 
ily in  certain  states  such  as  New  York,  California,  and  Florida.  More- 
over, enrollment  was  often  concentrated  at  a few  institutions. 

Many  community  college  authorities  have  seen  the  enrollment  of 
foreign  students  in  community  colleges  as  a two-way  proposition  (Mar- 
torana,  1978;  Diener  & Kerr,  1979).  Martorana  (1978)  insisted  that 
underlying  the  basic  assumption  that  increased  foreign  student  enroll- 
ment was  both  likely  and  desirable,  were  some  basic  considerations  that 
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required  attention.  "One  is  institutional  capacity  to  accommodate  more 
foreign  students,  and  the  other  is  capability  actually  to  attract  such 
students,  to  enroll  them,  and  to  serve  their  educational  needs"  (p.  38). 
The  author  noted  that  although  community  colleges  have  continued  to 
expand,  recruit,  and  enroll  increasing  numbers  of  foreign  students,  the 
capability  of  many  institutions  to  serve  this  student  clientele  properly 
has  become  severely  strained.  In  other  words,  community  colleges  have 
been  physically  able  to  handle  increased  numbers  of  foreign  students, 
but  the  capability  of  educational  services  and  professional  staffs  to 
serve  attendant  student  needs  has  not  kept  pace. 

Diener  and  Kerr  (1979)  recommended  that  if  community  colleges 
encourage  the  enrollment  of  foreign  students,  they  should  also  be  in 
a position  to  adequately  serve  the  needs  of  such  students.  They  have 
argued  that  failure  to  do  so  can  create  difficult  problems  on  both 
sides.  These  authors  noted  that  several  statewide  studies  of  foreign 
students  (Breuder,  1972;  Cooney,  1974;  Hart,  1974;  Brown,  1979)  indi- 
cated major  problem  areas  in  financial  aid,  language  proficiency, 
admission  policy,  academic  advising,  and  social  orientation.  Even  more 
significant  was  the  fact  that  these  problems  did  not  appear  to  diminish 
as  time  passed.  Students  had  the  same  perceived  problems  12  months 
after  enrollment.  These  findings  suggested  that  community  colleges 
needed  to  be  more  careful  and  selective  in  their  foreign  student  com- 
mitments . 

In  summary,  foreign  student  enrollment  has  increased  in  many  com- 
munity colleges.  The  community  college  movement  itself  continues  to 
be  rather  unsure  of  the  nature  and  depth  of  such  commitments  to  enroll 
foreign  students. 
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Study  Abroad  Programs 

The  growth  of  study  abroad  programs  has  been  borne  out  by  various 
studies  in  the  field.  For  example,  in  a survey  of  225  community  and 
junior  colleges  accredited  by  the  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges 
and  Secondary  Schools,  White  (1976)  found  over  50  institutions  involved 
in  foreign  study  activity. 

In  a more  comprehensive  survey  of  200  community  colleges  nation- 
wide, Shannon  (1978)  found  a wide  range  of  study  abroad  programs. 

While  most  programs  were  short-term  (one  semester  or  less)  Shannon 
found  a great  potential  existed  for  expansion  of  such  programs  into  a 
continuous,  on-going  arrangement. 

According  to  Burn  (1980),  a questionnaire  sent  to  640  community 
colleges  by  the  Council  on  International  Education  Exchange  in  1977 
showed  that  50  of  the  282  responding  institutions  offered  overseas 
study  programs  and  that  an  equal  number  were  interested  in  doing  so 
in  the  future. 

In  1978,  a questionnaire  sent  to  members  of  the  AACJC  International/ 
Intercultural  Consortium  regarding  foreign  study  programs  revealed  that 
27  institutions  representing  nine  states  had  summer  programs  in  progress. 
Colleges  in  three  states  (New  York,  California,  and  Florida)  sponsored 
over  80%  of  the  summer  courses.  Of  particular  interest  was  the  fact 
that  one  community  college,  Rockland  (New  York),  offered  46  courses  of 
its  own,  while  another  group  of  colleges  in  Los  Angeles  offered  nine. 

Rockland  Community  College  in  Suffren,  New  York,  has  proven  to 
be  an  excellent  example  of  success  in  developing  study  abroad  programs 
in  international  education  (Eskow,  1978).  In  1976  Rockland  developed 
an  academic  unit  of  professors  and  students  who  collaborated  in 
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designing  a two-year  curriculum  centered  on  a region  of  the  world  or 
an  ethnic  or  religious  subculture.  One  year  was  spent  studying  on  the 
home  campus  and  one  year  in  the  student's  chosen  foreign  country. 

Through  living,  studying,  and  working  in  another  culture,  each  student 
gained  new  insight  into  the  world  and  its  interdependent  character. 

This  two-year  course  of  study  led  to  an  "International  Baccalaureate" 
(I.B.)  degree.  After  receiving  an  Associate  in  Arts  degree,  the  students 
took  an  I.B.  examination,  which  if  passed,  gained  admission  to  most 
major  universities  at  home  and  abroad  (Hess,  1976).  With  an  enrollment 
of  slightly  over  8,500,  Rockland  has  continued  to  send  abroad  as  many  as 
1,000  students  per  year  (Hudson,  1978). 

In  summary,  study  abroad  programs  have  proven  an  effective  method 
for  students  and  faculty  to  become  involved  in  a more  comprehensive 
study  of  international  education  through  personal  as  well  as  educational 
experiences  abroad  (Glick,  1977). 

International  Education  Staff  Development 

Staff  development  has  proven  an  excellent  method  for  building  a 
heightened  level  of  support  and  expertise  in  international  education. 
Studies  have  indicated  that  staff  development  activities  such  as  faculty 
exchanges  and  group  study  abroad  have  been  successful  in  developing 
attitudes  of  support  both  individually  and  collectively  (Klassen,  1972; 
Shannon,  1978;  Hanvey,  1979). 

Klassen  (1972)  found  that  "the  greatest  impact  on  the  incorporation 
of  an  international  dimension  in  teacher  education  is  the  personal 
involvement  of  the  prospective  teacher  in  an  educational  activity  located 
in  a cultural  setting  other  than  his  own"  (p.  16).  It  was  universally 
agreed  among  administrators  and  faculty  that  this  is  the  most  effective 
educational  experience  both  cognitively  and  attitudinally  (Klassen,  1975). 
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Many  community  colleges  have  developed  staff  programs  with  an  inter- 
national component.  The  two  basic  elements  in  these  programs  have  been 
the  Fulbright-Hays  program  of  faculty  exchanges  and  group  study  projects 
abroad.  In  addition,  many  colleges  have  begun  to  organize  faculty 
exchanges  and  workshops  among  consortium  members  at  home  and  abroad 
(Schultz  & Terrell,  1979). 

Greene  (.1980)  found  a wide  range  of  programs  underway  in  Florida 
community  colleges.  Five  of  the  colleges  researched  in  his  study 
(Brevard  Community  College,  Broward  Community  College,  Florida  Junior 
College,  Miami-Oade  Community  College,  and  Valencia  Community  College) 
have  conducted  staff  development  projects  related  to  international 
education. 

Staff  development  funds  have  been  used  at  Brevard  Community  College 
to  provide  reassigned  time  and  salary  supplements  to  faculty  members 
involved  in  efforts  to  internationalize  their  courses.  Brevard  has  also 
developed  the  Community  College  World  Studies  Program.  This  overseas 
program  is  designed  to  provide  professional  development  opportunities 
for  faculty  and  administrators  in  several  different  discipline  fields 
through  educational  study  abroad. 

Florida  Junior  College  has  drafted  and  adopted  extensive  guidelines 
for  Staff  and  Program  Development  (SPD)  projects  relating  to  inter- 
national education.  In  addition  to  providing  statements  on  the  purpose, 
goals,  rationale,  and  activities,  the  guidelines  have  divided  the  inter- 
national education  program  into  four  categories,  listing  the  objectives 
of  each.  Rules,  regulations,  and  conditions  for  the  use  of  SPD  monies 
for  international  education  projects  have  been  set  forth.  SPD  monies 
have  been  used  for  numerous  international  education  projects  at  Florida 
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Junior  College.  These  include  international  staff  exchanges,  inter- 
national in-service  training  programs,  and  group  projects  abroad  grants. 

During  the  summer  of  1978,  the  first  faculty  exchange  between  Valen- 
cia Community  College  and  a foreign  institution  occurred.  A Valencia 
Mathematics  Department  faculty  member  spent  two  months  teaching  at  Grand 
MacEwan  Community  College  in  Edmonton,  Alberta,  Canada. 

The  developments  in  Florida  parallel  a growing  movement  nationwide 
as  regional  and  national  consortia  have  begun  to  combine  their  resources 
for  greater  effect  in  staff  development  programming  (Breuder  & King, 
1979).  Constraints  such  as  funding  still  persist,  but  as  activities  in 
Florida  indicate,  local  institutions  find  unique  ways  to  explore  staff 
development  in  international  education. 

In  summary,  public  community  and  junior  colleges  nationwide  have 
developed  innovative  international  staff  development  programs  and  con- 
tinue to  do  so  at  present.  Outstanding  program  examples  have  been 
cited,  and  whereas  it  was  impossible  to  list  and  review  all  the  programs 
that  emerged  in  this  study,  evidence  indicated  that  community  colleges 
have  become  seriously  intent  on  further  development  of  an  international 
commitment  (Shannon,  1978). 

Community  College  Support  for  International  Education 
The  degree  of  support  which  an  educational  program  has  gained,  in 
large  measure,  has  determined  its  success.  Yet  the  support  international 
education  has  enjoyed  in  the  community  college  has  been  more  philosophi- 
cal than  substantial  (Koch,  1978;  Greene,  1980).  While  the  concept 
itself  has  been  widely  lauded  the  resources  committed  have  often  failed 
to  measure  up  to  the  rhetoric  involved  (Shannon,  1978). 
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Support;  Administrative  Attitudes 

Administrative  attitudes  toward  international  education  have  varied 
widely  and  have  been  an  important  factor  in  the  success  and/or  failure 
of  any  international  commitment.  Martorana  and  Shannon  (1979)  noted 
that  a positive  attitude  on  the  part  of  community  college  leaders  was 
vital  to  the  success  of  any  international  education  program.  In  fact, 

"the  President's  commitment  to  the  concept  and  to  its  successful  imple- 
mentation is  a striking  characteristic  of  all  of  the  community  colleges 
now  identified  as  leaders  in  international  education"  (p.  15). 

Addressing  the  challenge  faced  by  college  and  university  adminis- 
trators in  their  effort  to  promote  international  education,  Clark  Kerr, 
past  chairman  of  the  Carnegie  Council  on  Policy  Studies  in  Higher  Educa- 
tion, had  the  following  comment: 

Beyond  the  measures  that  can  be  taken  on  the  campuses,  the 
leaders  of  American  colleges  and  universities  have  a responsi- 
bility and  opportunity  to  exert  leadership  in  the  cause  of 
expanding  at  all  levels  of  the  nation's  educational  system. 

Such  leadership  is  needed  within  colleges  and  universities 
to  generate  and  sustain  an  interest  in  the  research.  It  is 
needed  off  campus  to  persuade  parents  of  college  students  that 
the  internationalization  of  higher  learning  increases  the  value 
of  a college  education  to  the  individual;  and  to  persuade  pros- 
pective employers  of  college  graduates  that  they,  too,  can 
benefit  from  national  efforts  to  increase  the  global  aware- 
ness and  language  skills  of  the  men  and  women  who  will  be 
working  for  them  in  the  future,  (quoted  in  Burn,  1980,  xxxi ) 

In  a 1970  analysis  of  the  international  dimension  of  Michigan  Public 
Community  college  education,  Fink  (1970)  measured  24  environmental  and 
20  leadership  variables  to  see  how  they  correlated  with  the  growth  of  an 
international  climate  on  college  campuses.  Fink  found  that  in  every 
case,  except  two,  there  was  a positive  correlation  in  favorable  leader- 
ship and  favorable  environment  variables.  In  other  words,  a favorable 
climate  of  positive  leadership  in  most  cases,  leads  to  a positive  environ- 
ment for  international  programs. 
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In  1972,  the  American  Association  of  Colleges  for  Teacher  Education 
undertook  a study  of  over  1,000  colleges  and  universities  to  inventory 
the  international  dimension  of  American  teacher  education  and  to  develop 
recommendations  which  would  serve  as  guidelines  for  future  development 
(Klassen,  1972).  The  study  dealt  primarily  with  institutional  education 
programs  at  the  undergraduate  level;  those  leading  to  the  initial  certi- 
fication of  teachers.  These  were  the  programs  considered  to  have  the 
best  potential  for  immediate  impact  on  classroom  activities  in  secondary 
schools  and  undergraduate  higher  education  (Klassen,  1975).  Question- 
naires were  mailed  to  the  administrative  director  of  teacher  education 
at  each  school.  Of  the  1,000  questionnaires  mailed,  637  or  67%  were 
returned.  Five  categories  of  data  emerged  from  the  study:  institu- 

tional offerings,  curriculum,  resources,  constraints  affecting  inter- 
national teacher  education  development,  and  future  needs.  With  regard 
to  all  of  these  areas,  it  was  found  that  administrators  play  a crucial 
role  in  the  allocation  of  funds,  appointment  of  faculty,  and  approval 
of  curriculum  changes.  Klassen  (1972)  also  found  that  administrative 
attitudes  play  an  important  role  in  program  decisions  in  international 
education.  Yet,  over  60%  of  the  637  administrators  responding 
placed  little  or  no  importance  on  international  education.  In  his 
recommendations,  Klassen  (1972)  specifically  noted  the  need  for  work- 
shops and  in-service  training  as  a means  to  build  positive  administrative 
support  for  international  education. 

In  1973,  Gilletly  (1973)  sent  an  inquiry  form  to  deans  of  instruc- 
tion in  randomly  selected  public  junior  colleges  in  the  continental 
United  States.  His  findings  indicated  that  most  deans  had  a lack  of 
experience  in  international  education.  Three-fourths  had  no  teaching 
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experience  in  subjects  related  to  international  education.  Additionally, 
although  an  overwhelming  number  (75%)  approved  development  of  inter- 
national programs  for  local  community  participation,  they  clearly 
rejected  the  idea  of  a degree  program  in  international  affairs.  Gilletly 
concluded  that  academic  deans  needed  more  exposure  to  international  educa- 
tion programs  as  a way  to  increase  their  awareness  and  acceptance  of  the 
idea. 

Also  in  1973,  Cooney  (1974)  examined  the  status  and  future  prospects 
of  foreign  student  programs  in  Florida  public  community  junior  colleges. 

He  sought  to  identify  the  present  status  of  such  programs,  the  perception 
of  college  presidents,  trustees,  and  foreign  student  advisors  toward 
foreign  student  programs,  and  to  develop  recommendations  for  a program 
to  better  serve  the  needs  and  obligations  of  Florida  community  colleges. 

He  found  the  attitudes  of  presidents,  trustees,  and  foreign  student 
advisors  generally  favorable  towards  such  programs.  There  were  dif- 
ferences in  attitudes  among  the  three  groups,  but  they  were  in  degree  of 
feeling  rather  than  in  differences  of  opinion.  It  was  also  found  that 
the  strongest  attitudes  existed  among  foreign  student  advisors.  Also 
significant  was  the  fact  that  all  of  these  groups  perceived  a stronger 
foreign  student  program  to  be  in  effect  than  actually  existed.  Based 
on  these  perceptions,  it  was  recommended  that  a favorable  policy  state- 
ment should  be  constructed  to  reflect  positive  attitudes  and  to  redress 
the  imbalance  between  programs  as  they  were  perceived  and  as  they 
actually  were. 

In  1977,  the  American  Association  of  State  Colleges  and  Universities 
(AASCU)  undertook  a major  study  of  international/intercultural  educational 
approaches  in  use  in  the  organization's  320  member  institutions  (Gray, 
1977).  The  following  five  questions  were  addressed: 
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1.  What  is  the  state  of  international/intercultural 
education  in  the  U.S.? 

2.  What  are  the  trends? 

3.  How  do  small,  medium,  large  and  non-traditional 
state  colleges  and  universities  in  different  parts 
of  the  country  actually  implement  measurable  and 
significant  programs? 

4.  What  are  the  key  elements  for  implementation  of  a 
program? 

5.  What  principles,  programs,  or  activities  described 
in  this  study  can  be  adapted  for  use  by  other 
higher  education  institutions?  (p.  10) 

Major  findings  in  this  research  indicated  that  three-fourths  of  the 
institutions  have  some  type  of  international  programming.  Closer 
examination  indicated  the  increased  development  of  better  planning 
in  study  abroad  and  foreign  student  programs.  The  case  studies  of 
five  representative  institutions  included  in  the  report  revealed  that 
of  particular  importance  to  international/intercultural  programs  were 
institutional  commitment,  strong  administrative  support,  faculty  that 
are  qualified,  and  the  establishment  of  linkage  systems.  With  specific 
regard  to  strong  administrative  support,  the  AASCU  also  noted  that  a 
positive  attitude  and  approach  to  global  concerns  on  the  part  of  college 
administrations  hoping  to  encourage  institutional  development  of  inter- 
national education  was  crucial. 

From  the  AASCU  research  report  five  recommendations  were  made,  one 

of  which  applies  to  administrative  support: 

Strong  administrative  support.  A program  is  stimulated  by 
strong  administrative  support,  particularly  in  the  academic 
sector  of  an  institution.  A faculty  committee  with  a broad 
mandate  from  the  administration  can  examine  available  resources 
on  campus  and  in  the  community,  stimulate  interest  among 
colleagues  and  students,  and  make  recommendations  for  the 
development  of  courses,  programs,  and  activities  to  carry 
out  an  institutional  education,  (p.  135) 
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With  regard  to  Florida  community  colleges,  previously  cited  studies 
indicated  a lack  of  administrative  cooperation  in  this  area  (Caballero, 
1978;  Greene,  1980;  Harrison,  1980).  Caballero  (1978)  distributed  a 
questionnaire  to  the  academic  deans  of  all  28  community  and  junior 
colleges  in  the  state  of  Florida.  His  findings  revealed  a general  lack 
of  enthusiasm  among  this  group  for  international  education  programs.  The 
deans  opposed,  by  a small  margin,  study  programs  abroad.  Most  favored 
the  enrollment  of  foreign  students,  provided  they  were  self-supporting. 
The  deans'  response  was  totally  against  the  sending  of  faculty  to  con- 
ferences dealing  with  technical  aid  to  emerging  nations.  The  study  also 
revealed  that,  other  than  during  military  service,  less  than  one-third 
of  the  academic  deans  had  ever  traveled  or  studied  abroad  and  that  only 
10%  had  any  teaching  experiences  in  disciplines  related  to  international 
education. 

Greene  (1980)  conducted  a study  of  the  development  and  status  of 
international  education  in  the  community  colleges  who  were  members  of 
the  Florida  Collegiate  Consortium  for  International/Intercultural  Educa- 
tion. As  a part  of  his  methodology,  he  interviewed  the  chief  adminis- 
trative officer  of  international  education  at  each  institution.  The 
interviews  were  structured  to  provide  the  following  information:  back- 

ground and  training,  factors  they  perceive  as  essential  to  their 
institution's  initial  commitment  to  international  education,  problems 
they  perceive  as  barriers  to  development,  and  the  future  direction  of 
international  education  within  their  colleges  and  throughout  the  state. 

Of  the  eight  officers  interviewed,  only  one  had  educational  training  in 
international  studies.  Only  three  had  foreign  language  competency,  and 
while  all  had  traveled  outside  the  U.S.,  only  three  reported  travel 
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experience  related  to  international  education.  Seven  of  the  eight 
reported  that  the  interest  of  the  President  was  the  major  factor  in 
an  initial  move  to  international  education.  Major  problem  areas  identi- 
fied administratively  were  budget  limitations,  declining  enrollment,  and 
lack  of  curriculum  training.  As  for  the  future,  six  respondents  were 
optimistic  about  international  growth,  while  two  believed  in  a slower 
growth  rate.  All  agreed,  however,  that  budget  limitations  and  legisla- 
tive restrictions  would  hamper  future  efforts. 

In  summary,  administrative  officers  in  all  levels  of  American  educa- 
tion have  appeared  divided  on  the  issue  of  international  education.  Where- 
as many  examples  of  positive  commitment  have  existed  there  has  been  the 
attitude  that  international  education  is,  after  all,  a luxury  rather 
than  necessity.  More  importantly,  a feeling  has  been  expressed  that  in 
financial  hard  times,  international  education  programs  would  feel  a severe 
cut.  An  attitude  of  positive  reinforcement  has  become  important  on  the 
part  of  administrators  who  must  convince  skeptical  interest  groups  of  the 
importance  of  international  education. 

Support:  Faculty  Attitudes 

It  has  been  said  that  faculty  attitudes  are  perhaps  the  most  crucial 
because  they  are  the  ones  most  actively  transmitted  in  the  learning  pro- 
cess. Attitudes  have  had  a direct  bearing  on  teacher  effectiveness: 
what  is  taught  and  how  (Klassen,  1972). 

Like  any  other  institution  or  individual,  teacher  education 
and  its  products  can  be  subject  to  attitudes  of  alienation, 
chauvinism,  isolationism  and  a sense  of  powerlessness  to 
deal  with  local  or  global  problems.  And  these  attitudes 
can  then  be  transmitted  to  the  classroom,  (p.  14). 

The  identification  of  attitudes  has  been  shown  vitally  important 

in  improving  the  learning  process.  Mortenson  and  Netusil  (1976) 
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conducted  a study  to  examine  whether  or  not  prospective  elementary 
school  teachers  can  become  more  positively  oriented  toward  culturally 
different  children  after  taking  courses  that  focus  on  teaching  these 
children.  Group  A took  the  course,  but  had  no  interaction  with  the 
children.  Group  B took  the  course  the  following  term,  but  worked 
actively  with  the  children  during  the  course  of  study.  Questionnaires 
were  administered  which  dealt  with  feelings  about  minority  and  cul- 
turally different  children.  Students  who  took  the  course  with  no  stu- 
dent interaction  became  prejudiced.  Students  who  interacted  with  these 
children  became  less  prejudiced  in  general.  Results  indicated  that 
practicum  experiences  of  student  teachers  should  include  interaction 
with  culturally  different  children  if  the  teachers  were  to  avoid  look- 
ing down  on  them,  or  expecting  them  to  fail.  This  study  demonstrated 
the  negative  effects  of  failing  to  identify  attitudes  among  faculty 
and  how  this  has  affected  the  learning  process. 

Brady  (1972)  also  looked  at  the  student  teaching  experience  by 
comparing  two  groups  of  students  from  Michigan  State  University.  One 
group  spent  their  teaching  practicum  in  Michigan  public  schools.  The 
other  group  taught  in  overseas  American  schools  in  England,  Italy,  and 
Holland.  Each  group  was  administered  a student  teaching  questionnaire 
designed  to  identify  and  measure  changes  in  attitudes  and  values  as 
a result  of  the  teaching  experience.  He  observed  that  although  the 
teaching  did  not  technically  vary  because  of  foreign  location,  the 
overseas  student  teachers  seemed  to  be  more  flexible  and  open-minded 
toward  other  cultures  as  a result  of  the  overseas  experience. 

A very  detailed  and  ambitious  study  of  student  interests,  attitudes, 
knowledge,  and  perceptions  toward  other  nations  and  people  undertaken  in 
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1976  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  demonstrated  the  importance  of 
teacher  attitudes  in  international  education  (Pike  & Barrows,  1978). 

The  study  was  conducted  in  order  to  secure  a valid  picture  of  the 
nature  and  sources  of  American  student  views  toward  other  countries. 

The  student  population  (1,728  students  total)  was  randomly  selected 
from  nearly  60  schools  in  27  different  states.  Approximately  600  stu- 
dents were  in  each  of  the  grades  tested:  4,  8,  12.  Four  survey  instru- 
ments: a background  and  interests  questionnaire,  a knowledge  test,  and 

separate  measures  of  attitudes  toward  and  perceptions  of  other  nations 
and  peoples  were  administered  during  the  fall  term.  Results  indicated 
that  teacher  influence  together  with  reading  and  television  were  the 
major  factors  in  how  students  viewed  other  countries.  Concluding  that 
this  relatively  high  ranking  of  teacher  influence  indicated  significant 
implications  for  both  preservice  and  in-service  education  as  well  as 
needed  research  on  teacher  attitudes  and  perceptions.  Pike  and  Barrows 
(1978)  made  several  recommendations  germane  to  the  issue  of  faculty 
attitudes  in  international  education.  The  recommendations  were  as 
follows : 

The  high  ranking  of  teacher  influence  on  student  views 
of  other  countries  indicated  a need  for  more  preservice 
and  in-service  training  and  research  on  teacher  attitudes 
and  perceptions.  More  research  is  needed  on  student 
attitudes  and  how  they  are  formed. 

It  is  apparent  that  direct  educational  experience  in 
another  culture  has  a substantial  impact  on  teacher 
interests,  attitudes,  and  knowledge.  More  overseas 
in-service  opportunities  must  be  provided. 

More  research  is  needed  on  intercultural  attitude  for- 
mation, international  attitudes  of  teachers  now  in  service, 
and  the  effectiveness  of  teacher  training  programs  in 
international  education  now  in  force  in  teacher  colleges 
and  universities,  (p.  vii-xvi) 
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In  summary,  the  authors  stated: 

Even  as  there  is  a basic  need  to  know  more  about  the 
international  knowledge  and  attitudes  of  students,  so 
is  there  a parallel  need  to  find  out  more  about  the 
international  knowledge  and  attitudes  of  teachers, 
curriculum  supervisors,  administrators,  state  education 
department  personnel,  state  and  local  school  board  mem- 
bers and  teacher  educators,  (p.  xiv) 

Positive  faculty  attitudes  at  the  community  college  level  have  become 

vital  because  of  the  increasing  enrollment  of  foreign  students  in  higher 

education. 

Hull  (1978)  examined  the  foreign  student's  experiences  through  a 
series  of  questionnaires  and  interviews  with  about  950  foreign  students 
at  three  major  universities.  Answers  were  sought  to  the  question  "What 
variables  contribute  to  successful  coping  in  a U.S.  educational  environ- 
ment for  a foreign  student?"  (p.  14).  Many  variables  were  found  to  be 
significant  factors  in  student  coping  behavior.  With  regard  to  teachers 
the  relationship  between  satisfied  and  dissatisfied  students  centered  on 
variables  like  discrimination  and  prejudice.  In  general,  foreign 
students  were  pleased  with  the  teaching  staff  academically,  but  negative 
cultural  attitudes  quite  naturally  presented  obstacles  in  the  classroom. 

As  mentioned  in  the  administrative  support  section  of  this  review, 
Cooney  (1974)  found  the  attitudes  of  presidents,  trustees,  and  student 
advisors  generally  favorable  toward  foreign  students  in  Florida  community 
colleges.  However,  no  study  of  faculty  attitudes  was  found. 

Blankenship  (1980)  recently  completed  a thorough  study  of  the 
economic,  educational,  and  cultural  impact  of  foreign  students  enrolled 
in  14  Florida  community  colleges.  In  his  sample  of  76  administrators 
and  115  faculty  he  found  a majority  in  both  groups  were  favorable  toward 
foreign  student  enrollment  and  also  felt  that  foreign  students  made 
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contributions  to  the  educational  and  cultural  milieu  on  community  college 
campuses.  The  author  recommended  that  community  colleges  should  seek  to 
better  understand  foreign  students  through  an  increased  emphasis  on  cul- 
tural awareness.  The  importance  of  relating  positively  to  foreign  stu- 
dents was  indicated  in  this  research  as  being  vital  for  college  person- 
nel, students,  and  the  community. 

In  summary,  as  foreign  student  enrollment  has  continued  to  grow, 
community  colleges  have  found  adoption  of  positive  attitudes  and  pro- 
grams necessary  if  meaningful  educational  experiences  are  to  continue. 

In  concluding  this  overview  of  administrative  and  faculty  support 
for  international  education,  an  effort  has  been  made  to  demonstrate 
the  importance  of  attitudes  in  building  support  for  an  international 
commitment  in  U.S.  community  colleges.  An  effort  has  also  been  made  to 
show  how  attitudes  can  serve  as  a reflection  of  the  degree  of  support 
currently  in  existence  among  local  community  colleges.  Not  unexpectedly, 
studies  have  shown  a positive  attitude  toward  international  education 
could  contribute  significantly  toward  an  individual's  support  and  active 
interest  in  global  concerns  (Burn,  1980).  Community  colleges  should  con- 
tinue to  seek  methods  with  which  support  can  be  enhanced  and  attitudes 
modified  if  successful  programs  are  to  become  a reality. 

Summary 

This  select  review  of  literature  has  attempted  an  overview  of  the 
rationale,  development,  and  current  activities  of  community  college 
international  education  programs.  Various  problems  which  confront  the 
movement  have  been  explored  and  proposed  solutions  examined.  Important 
progress  has  been  made  but  lack  of  support  and  expertise  continue  to 
impede  local  institutional  efforts.  One  reason  given  for  this  situation 
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is  that  the  community  based  philosophy  has  not  lent  itself  to  an  inter- 
national focus  (Martorana,  1978).  Another  reason  has  been  that  community 
college  administrators  and  faculty  have  lacked  the  necessary  interest 
and/or  training  because  most  were  hired  before  international  education 
became  an  educational  alternative  at  the  community  college  level  (Perkins, 
1979).  Therefore,  it  has  become  necessary  for  institutions  to  examine 
their  basic  commitments  and  seek  methods  with  which  to  build  an  inter- 
national component  into  their  curriculums. 

Recent  studies  have  shown  Florida  community  colleges  to  be  active 
participants  in  international  education  (Greene,  1980;  Blankenship,  1980). 
Future  projections  of  growth  in  the  areas  of  international  education  pro- 
grams and  foreign  student  enrollment  among  Florida  community  colleges 
have  begun  to  influence  local  institutions  as  they  develop  future  educa- 
tional alternatives.  Research  has  also  indicated  a high  degree  of  sup- 
port for  an  international  staff  development  concept  among  community 
college  staff  (Harrison,  1980).  In  support  of  this  situation,  evidence 
gathered  in  national  studies  has  shown  that  personal  experiences  in 
international  education  have  been  a positive  force  in  building  support 
for  and  modifying  attitudes  toward  international  education  (Klassen, 

1972;  Gray,  1977). 

Therefore,  it  was  the  purpose  of  this  study  to  examine  the  relation- 
ships between  international  background  experiences,  staff  development 
activities,  and  attitudes  toward  international  education.  The  goal  was 
to  determine  the  attitudes  of  administrators  and  faculty  toward  inter- 
national education  goals,  programs,  and  staff  development  activities, 
and  the  association  between  these  attitudes  and  the  following  three 
variables:  participation  in  selected  background  experiences. 
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participation  in  selected  international  staff  development  activities, 
and  association  with  a college  that  emphasizes  international  education 
and  one  that  does  not.  The  methodology  developed  for  this  study  is 
described  in  the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  III 


METHODOLOGY 

Design 

This  study  was  designed  to  determine  administrator  and  faculty 
attitudes  toward  international  education  goals,  programs,  and  staff 
development  activities  and  the  association  between  these  attitudes 
and  the  following  three  variables:  participation  in  selected  background 

experiences,  participation  in  selected  international  staff  development 
activities,  and  association  with  a college  that  emphasizes  international 
education  and  one  that  does  not.  The  review  of  literature  suggested 
that  attitudinal  measurement  was  a valid  method  to  determine  support  for 
long  range  planning  in  international  education.  Therefore,  a survey 
research  design  was  adopted  for  this  study  and  a questionnaire  was 
developed  to  measure  full-time  administrator  and  faculty  attitudes 
toward  international  education.  This  instrument  was  organized  to 
solicit  data  in  four  areas: 

1.  Background  data  of  participants. 

2.  Attitudes  toward  international  education  goals. 

3.  Attitudes  toward  international  education  programs. 

4.  Attitudes  toward  international  staff  development  activities. 

The  following  sections  describe  this  instrument,  the  pilot  study, 

the  sample  population,  collection  of  data,  and  analysis  of  data. 
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Instrumentation 

The  items  on  the  questionnaire  were  developed  from  several  sources. 
Shannon's  study  of  international  education  programs  and  staff  develop- 
ment activities  nationwide  provided  an  overview  of  the  various  programs 
and  staff  activities  currently  in  effect  at  the  community  college  level 
(Shannon,  1978).  Other  publications  providing  information  on  inter- 
national education  included  the  published  reports  and  recommendations 
of  the  Wingspread  conferences  on  foreign  students  (Diener  & Kerr,  1979) 
and  internationalizing  the  curriculum  (Yarrington,  1978). 

At  the  state  level,  the  studies  of  international  education  in 
Florida  community  colleges  by  Greene  (1980)  and  Harrison  (1980)  pro- 
vided information  on  the  scope  of  international  education  programs  and 
staff  development  activities  currently  in  effect  within  the  state  com- 
munity college  system. 

At  the  local  level,  the  International  Education  Advisory  Committee 
at  Florida  Junior  College  provided  additional  input,  suggestions,  and 
constructive  criticism  on  the  scope  and  completeness  of  items  on  the 
questionnaire.  This  committee  of  7 administrators  and  7 faculty  was 
formed  in  1977  to  advise  the  college  on  curriculum  and  staff  development 
policies  in  international  education.  Each  member  had  been  chosen 
because  of  his  or  her  previous  involvement  in  international  education  in 
a personal  and/or  professional  capacity. 

The  questionnaires  were  constructed  on  the  sequential  topic  basis. 
The  first  sequence  solicited  background  data.  The  second  sequence 
solicited  attitudes  toward  international  education  goals.  The  third 
sequence  solicited  attitudes  toward  international  education  programs, 
and  the  fourth,  attitudes  toward  international  staff  development  activi- 


ties. 
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Responses  were  recorded  through  use  of  a Likert  scale  with  the 
following  range:  Strongly  Agree  (SA),  Agree  (A),  Neutral  (N),  Dis- 

agree (D),  and  Strongly  Disagree  (SD).  Each  participant  was  asked  to 
rate  statements  ranging  from  1 (Strongly  Agree)  to  5 (Strongly  Disagree). 

Pilot  Study 

A pilot  study  was  conducted  to  determine  the  appropriateness  of  the 
questionnaire  in  securing  the  data.  The  major  goals  of  the  pilot  study 
were  to  insure  clarity  of  instructions  and  items  on  the  questionnaire, 
set  a time  frame  for  completion  of  the  questionnaire,  and  to  determine 
potential  response  rate. 

A random  sample  of  full-time  administrators  and  faculty  at  Lake  City 
Community  College  (LCCC)  were  asked  to  complete  the  questionnaire.  This 
random  sample  was  obtained  through  the  selection  of  every  second  name 
from  an  alphabetical  list  of  full-time  administrators  and  faculty  listed 
in  the  1981-82  college  catalog.  A total  of  12  administrators  and  28 
faculty  were  selected  by  this  procedure. 

A cover  letter,  attached  to  each  questionnaire,  explained  the  study's 
intent  and  directed  each  participant  to  note  the  time  required  to  complete 
the  questionnaire  and  to  circle  any  instructions  or  items  not  clearly 
understood.  Ten  of  the  12  administrator  questionnaires  were  returned 
for  a response  rate  of  83%.  Twenty-four  of  the  28  faculty  questionnaires 
were  returned  for  a response  rate  of  86%. 

Participants  indicated  an  average  time  of  10  minutes  was  needed  to 
complete  the  questionnaire.  All  instructions  and  items  on  the  question- 
naire were  understood  by  the  participants. 
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Sample  Population 

The  full-time  administrators  and  faculty  of  Florida  Junior  College 
(FJC)  and  St.  Johns  River  Community  College  (SJRCC)  comprised  the 
sample  population  for  this  study.  This  population  consisted  of  384  full- 
time faculty  and  69  full-time  administrators  at  Florida  Junior  College 
and  43  full-time  faculty  and  15  full-time  administrators  at  St.  Johns 
River  Community  College. 

Florida  Junior  College  (FJC)  has  been  an  urban  community  college 
with  5,800  full-time  and  9,000  part-time  students  in  college  credit 
classes  on  campus.  Located  in  Jacksonville,  Florida,  a city  of  500,000 
with  military  and  commercial  ties  in  the  international  marketplace,  FJC 
has  developed  a curriculum  which  serves  a community  population  with 
varied  ethnic  backgrounds. 

Florida  Junior  College  has  become  active  in  several  facets  of  inter- 
national education.  The  college  has  become  involved  in  consortium 
arrangements  both  at  home  and  abroad.  Other  activities  have  included 
study  abroad  programs  in  Canada,  Taiwan,  and  Brazil.  Faculty  at  FJC 
and  the  University  of  North  Florida  have  developed  a joint  2-plus-2 
degree  program  leading  to  a Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  in  international 
studies.  Faculty  and  student  exchanges  have  been  undertaken  with  Dawson 
Community  College  in  Montreal,  Canada;  Blackpool  College  in  Blackpool, 
England;  and  Nelson  and  Colne  College  in  Nelson,  England.  Foreign  stu- 
dents from  Saudi  Arabia,  Kuwait,  and  Nigeria  have  been  enrolled  in  two 
year  Associate  of  Science  (AS)  degree  programs  in  technology  and  criminal 
justice. 

Florida  Junior  College  was  one  of  the  first  community  colleges  in 
the  United  States  to  be  selected  to  participate  in  the  Foreign  Curriculum 
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Consultant  Program,  a federal  program  funded  by  the  United  States  Office 
of  Education.  Curriculum  consultants  from  Brazil,  Venezuela,  Egypt,  Tai- 
wan, Uganda,  Japan,  and  Poland  have  worked  with  college  staff  in  develop- 
ing curriculum  materials  for  a Latin  American  Studies  Program  and  in  con- 
ducting in-service  workshops  on  international  education. 

In  summary,  FJC  has  had  a variety  of  international  programs  on-going 
and  a varied  community  from  which  to  draw  its  students.  Full-time 
administrators  and  faculty  have  had  the  opportunity  and  need  for  exposure 
to  an  international  dimension  both  on  campus  and  in  the  community  itself. 
Additionally,  the  college  board  of  trustees  and  the  administration  have 
voiced  a desire  to  continue  active  support  of  international  education  at 
FJC. 

St.  Johns  River  Community  College  (SJRCC)  has  been  a rural  community 
college  with  734  full-time  and  828  part-time  students  in  college  credit 
courses  on  campus.  Located  in  Palatka,  Florida,  a city  of  20,000,  SJRCC 
serves  an  area  whose  major  industries  produce  agricultural  products, 
pulp/paper  products,  and  generate  electric  power. 

SJRCC  has  not  been  active  in  international  education.  The  college 
has  had  no  board  policy  supporting  international  education,  no  organized 
curriculum  in  international  studies,  and  no  foreign  students  enrolled. 

A small  number  of  foreign  students  were  previously  enrolled,  but  no 
active  foreign  student  recruitment  has  been  carried  out  by  SJRCC, 

Future  plans  have  not  included  international  educational  develop- 
ment at  SJRCC  either  in  the  college  or  the  community  itself.  Demand 
for  such  programs  has  not  existed  and  the  college  has  reflected  com- 
munity wishes  in  this  regard. 
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Collection  of  Data 

The  collection  of  data  was  conducted  in  three  stages.  First,  a 
letter  (Appendix  A)  was  sent  to  the  Presidents  of  Florida  Junior 
College  and  St.  Johns  River  Community  College  requesting  permission  to 
include  their  colleges  in  the  study. 

Second,  a cover  letter  (Appendix  B)  and  questionnaire  (Appendix  C) 
were  mailed  to  the  full-time  administrators  and  faculty  at  FJC  and  SJRCC. 
The  cover  letter  explained  the  intent  of  the  study  and  asked  each  partici- 
pant to  complete  and  return  the  questionnaire  in  10  days. 

Third,  at  the  end  of  this  10-day  period,  a follow-up  letter  (Appendix 
B)  and  questionnaire  were  mailed  to  those  participants  who  had  not 
responded.  Participants  were  asked  to  return  the  follow-up  question- 
naires in  10  days.  No  additional  follow-ups  were  attempted. 

Questionnaires  were  coded  by  number  and  color  (blue  for  administra- 
tors- -white  for  faculty)  in  order  to  identify  the  participants  involved 
in  the  follow-up  and  to  facilitate  grouping  of  the  questionnaires  for 
analysis. 

Analysis  of  Data 

The  analysis  of  data  was  reported  in  four  sections  of  the  final 
report.  In  the  first  section  of  the  final  report,  descriptive  statis- 
tics were  provided  showing  participant  and  non-participant  responses  to 
each  of  the  11  selected  background  experiences  and  each  of  the  nine 
selected  international  staff  development  activities  on  the  question- 
naire. Statistics  computed  were  frequency  response  counts  and  percents. 

In  the  remaining  three  sections,  group  means  and  standard  deviations 
were  computed  for  the  attitudes  expressed  in  the  three  areas  of  inter- 
national education  goals,  programs,  and  staff  development  activities. 
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This  computation  was  completed  by  averaging  responses  for  the  three 
areas  on  each  individual  questionnaire,  combining  these  mean  responses 
into  a group  mean  attitudinal  response,  and  running  a t-test  to  deter- 
mine differences  in  group  attitudinal  mean  responses.  In  the  remainder 
of  this  study,  the  term  mean  responses  will  identify  these  group  atti- 
tudinal mean  responses. 

In  the  second  section  of  the  final  report  the  study's  first 
hypothesis  was  addressed: 

Hypothesis  #1 : There  is  no  difference  in  the  attitudes  of 

administrators  and  faculty  toward  international 
education  goals,  programs,  and  staff  development 
activities  based  on  participation  in  selected 
background  experiences. 

Participants  in  the  study  were  divided  into  the  following  groups: 

1.  Administrator/ Faculty  Participants— those  administrators 
and  faculty  having  checked  one  or  more  responses  to  questions  one  and 
two  on  the  questionnaire. 

2.  Administrator/Faculty  Non-Participant—those  administrators 
and  faculty  having  checked  none  of  the  responses  to  questions  one  and 
two  on  the  questionnaire. 

Statistics  computed  were  the  means  and  standard  deviations  for  the 
three  areas  of  international  education  goals,  programs,  and  staff 
development  activities. 

In  this  case,  a t-test  was  employed  to  determine  whether  or  not 
administrator/faculty  participant  mean  responses  differed  significantly 
from  the  mean  responses  of  administrator/faculty  non-participants  in  the 
areas  of  international  education  goals,  programs,  and  staff  development 
activities  based  on  participation  in  selected  background  experiences. 
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A 0.01  level  of  significance  was  applied.  The  hypothesis  was  accepted 
if  no  statistically  significant  differences  were  found  between  the 
participant  and  non-participant  mean  responses  for  each  area  of  inter- 
national goals,  programs,  and  staff  development  activities. 

In  the  third  section  of  the  analysis  of  data  the  study's  second 
hypothesis  was  addressed: 

Hypothesis  #2:  There  is  no  difference  in  the  attitudes  of 

administrators  and  faculty  toward  international 
education  goals,  programs,  and  staff  development 
activities  based  on  participation  in  selected 
international  staff  development  activities. 
Participants  in  the  study  were  divided  into  the  following  groups: 

1.  Administrator/Faculty  Participants  --  those  administrators  and 
faculty  having  checked  one  or  more  responses  to  questions  three  and 
four  on  the  questionnaire. 

2.  Administrator/Faculty  Non-Participants  --  those  administrators 
and  faculty  having  checked  none  of  the  responses  to  questions  three 
and  four  on  the  questionnaire. 

Statistics  computed  were  the  means  and  standard  deviations  for  the 
three  areas  of  international  education  goals,  programs,  and  staff 
development  activities. 

In  this  case,  a t-test  was  again  employed  to  determine  whether  or 
not  administrator/faculty  participant  responses  differed  significantly 
from  the  mean  responses  of  administrator/faculty  non-participants  in 
the  areas  of  international  education  goals,  programs,  and  staff 
development  activities  based  on  participation  in  selected  international 
staff  development  activities.  A 0.01  level  of  significance  was  applied. 
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The  hypothesis  was  accepted  if  no  statistically  significant  differences 
were  found  between  participant  and  non-participant  responses  for  each 
area  of  international  goals,  programs,  and  staff  development  activities. 

In  the  final  section  of  the  analysis  of  data,  the  study's  third 
hypothesis  was  addressed: 

Hypothesis  #3:  There  is  no  difference  in  the  attitudes  of  adminis- 

trators and  faculty  toward  international  education 
goals,  programs,  and  staff  development  activities 
based  on  association  with  a college  that  emphasizes 
international  education  and  one  that  does  not. 
Participants  in  the  study  were  divided  into  the  following  groups: 

1.  St.  John's  River  Community  College  Staff -- full -time  adminis- 
trators and  faculty  participants  from  SJRCC. 

2.  Florida  Junior  College  Staff  --  full -time  administrators  and 
faculty  participants  from  FJC. 

Statistics  computed  were  the  means  and  standard  deviations  for  the 
three  areas  of  international  education  goals,  programs,  and  staff 
development  activities. 

In  this  case,  a t-test  was  employed  to  determine  whether  or  not 
FJC  administrator/faculty  staff  mean  responses  differed  significantly 
from  the  mean  responses  of  administrator/faculty  staff  at  SJRCC  in 
the  areas  of  international  education  goals,  programs,  and  staff 
development  activities  as  based  on  college  association.  A 0.01  level 
of  significance  was  applied.  The  hypothesis  was  accepted  if  no  statis- 
tically significant  differences  were  found  between  the  two  group  mean 
responses  for  each  area  of  international  goals,  programs,  or  staff 
development  activities. 
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Data  were  analyzed  by  computer  tabulation  using  the  Statistical 
Package  for  the  Social  Sciences  (Nie,  Hull,  Jenkins,  Steinbrenner,  & 
Bent,  1975).  Chapter  IV  reported  the  results  of  the  study. 


CHAPTER  IV 


RESULTS 

Overview 

This  study  was  designed  to  determine  full-time  administrator  and 
faculty  attitudes  toward  international  education  goals,  programs,  and 
staff  development  activities  and  the  association  between  these  attitudes 
and  the  following  three  variables:  participation  in  selected  background 

experiences,  participation  in  selected  international  staff  development 
activities,  and  association  with  a college  that  emphasizes  international 
education  and  one  that  does  not.  A questionnaire  was  designed  to 
solicit  data  in  the  following  areas:  background  data,  attitudes  toward 

international  education  goals,  attitudes  toward  international  education 
programs,  and  attitudes  toward  international  staff  development  activities. 

Responses  were  measured  through  use  of  a Likert  scale  with  the 
following  range:  Strongly  Agree  (SA),  Agree  (A),  Neutral  (N),  Disagree 

(D),  and  Strongly  Disagree  (SD).  Each  participant  was  asked  to  rate 
statements  ranging  from  1 (Strongly  Agree)  to  5 (Strongly  Disagree). 

The  sample  population  for  this  study  consisted  of  the  full-time 
administrators  and  faculty  at  Florida  Junior  College  (FJC)  and  St. 

John's  River  Community  College  (SJRCC).  For  purposes  of  analysis 
full-time  administrators  and  faculty  were  divided  into  groups  based 
on  professional  status  (administrator  or  faculty),  participation  or  non- 
participation in  selected  background  experiences,  participation  or 
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non-participation  in  selected  international  staff  development  activities, 
and  college  association.  For  purposes  of  this  study  the  following 
definitions  were  applied: 

1.  Selected  Background  Experiences -- those  experiences  listed 
under  questions  one  and  two  on  the  questionnaire. 

2.  Selected  International  Staff  Development  Activities--  those 
responses  listed  under  questions  three  and  four  on  the  questionnaire. 

3.  College  Association--  association  with  a college  that  empha- 
sizes international  education  and  one  that  does  not. 

Sixty-nine  administrator  and  384  faculty  questionnaires  were 
mailed  at  FJC.  Sixty-five  of  the  69  administrator  questionnaires 
mailed  were  returned  for  a 94%  rate  of  response.  Two  hundred  fifty- 
three  of  the  384  faculty  questionnaires  mailed  were  returned  for  a 66% 
rate  of  response.  A total  of  453  questionnaires  were  mailed  at  FJC. 

Three  hundred  eighteen  were  returned  for  a total  response  rate  of  70%. 

Fifteen  administrator  and  43  faculty  questionnaires  were  mailed 
at  SJRCC.  Twelve  of  the  15  administrator  questionnaires  mailed  were 
returned  for  an  80%  rate  of  response.  Thirty-four  of  the  43  faculty 
questionnaires  mailed  were  returned  for  a 79%  rate  of  response.  A 
total  of  58  questionnaires  were  mailed  at  SJRCC.  Forty-six  were 
returned  for  a total  response  rate  of  79%.  Table  1 illustrates  the 
distribution  and  return  of  questionnaires. 

The  remainder  of  this  chapter  was  organized  into  four  sections. 
First,  descriptive  statistics  were  presented  regarding  administrator 
and  faculty  means  and  standard  deviations  toward  international  education 
goals,  programs,  and  staff  development  activities.  Also  presented  were 
administrator  and  faculty  frequency  responses  toward  the  variables  of 
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Table  1 

Distribution  and  Return  of  Questionnaires  to  Full-Time 
Administrators  and  Faculty  at  Florida  Junior  College 
and  St.  John's  River  Community  College 


Group 

Questionnaires 

Sent 

Questionnaires 

Returned 

Rate  of 
Response  % 

Administrators  - FJC 

69 

65 

94 

Faculty  - FJC 

384 

253 

66 

Total  - FJC 

453 

318 

70 

Administrators  - SJRCC 

15 

12 

80 

Faculty  - SJRCC 

43 

34 

79 

Total  - SJRCC 

58 

46 

79 
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selected  background  experiences  and  selected  international  staff  develop- 
ment activities.  Second,  results  of  analysis  were  reported  for  Hypothe- 
sis #1.  Third,  results  of  analysis  were  reported  for  Hypothesis  #2. 
Finally,  results  of  analysis  were  reported  for  Hypothesis  #3. 

International  Education  Goals,  Programs,  and 
Staff  Development  Activities 

Means  and  standard  deviations  were  computed  for  full-time  adminis- 
trators and  faculty  at  FJC  and  SJRCC  for  the  three  areas  of  inter- 
national education  goals,  programs,  and  staff  development  activities. 
Table  2 illustrates  the  means  and  standard  deviations  for  administrator 
and  faculty  groups  from  both  colleges  for  the  three  areas  of  interna- 
tional education  goals,  programs,  and  staff  development  activities. 

The  differences  in  means  and  standard  deviations  for  the  three 
areas  of  international  education  goals,  programs,  and  staff  development 
activities  were  greater  for  the  two  administrator  groups  as  opposed  to 
the  faculty  groups.  The  standard  deviations  indicated  no  extreme 
variance  among  administrator  and  faculty  groups  for  the  three  areas. 

Selected  Background  Experiences 

Descriptive  statistics  were  computed  showing  administrator  and 
faculty  responses  to  each  of  the  11  selected  background  experiences  and 
each  of  the  nine  selected  international  staff  development  activities 
on  the  questionnaire.  Statistics  computed  were  frequency  response 
counts  and  percents.  Table  3 illustrates  the  data  for  the  11  selected 
background  experiences. 

Responses  toward  selected  background  experiences  in  order  of 
frequency  and  percent  were  as  follows: 


Means  and  Standard  Deviations  for  Full-Time  Administrators  and  Faculty  at  Florida  Junior  College 
and  St.  John's  River  Community  College  for  Three  Areas  of  International 
Education  Goals,  Programs,  and  Staff  Development  Activities 
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1.  Travel  outside  the  United  States  (64.3%) 

2.  Studied  one  or  more  foreign  languages  (39.8%) 

3.  Read  one  or  more  foreign  languages  (27.5%) 

4.  Teach  foreign  students  (26.4%) 

5.  Lived  in  a foreign  country  at  least  one  year  (19.5%) 

6.  Speak  one  or  more  foreign  languages  (16.8%) 

7.  Enrolled  in  international  education  courses  (8.5%) 

8.  Teach  foreign  language  or  international  studies  (6.0%) 

9.  Participated  in  student  travel  abroad  program  (4.1%) 

10.  Earned  a degree  in  international  studies  (3.6%) 

11.  Participated  in  student  exchange  program  (1.1%) 

Four  of  the  selected  background  experiences  had  a frequency  response  of 
more  than  25%.  Travel  outside  the  United  States  had  the  highest  fre- 
quency response  (64.3%).  The  study  of  one  or  more  foreign  languages 
was  next  (39.8%),  followed  by  reading  one  or  more  foreign  languages 
(27.5%),  and  teaching  of  foreign  students  (26.4%). 

Next  in  order  of  frequency  were  the  experiences  of  having  lived 
in  a foreign  country  for  more  than  one  year  (19.5%)  and  speaking  one 
or  more  foreign  languages  (16.8%).  Frequency  responses  were  lower 
for  the  remaining  five  experiences:  enrolled  in  international  educa- 

tion courses  (8.5%),  teach  foreign  language  or  international  studies 
(6%),  participated  in  student  travel  abroad  program  (4.1%),  earned  a 
degree  in  international  studies  (3.6%),  and  participated  in  student 
exchange  program  (1.1%). 

In  combining  similar  experiences,  travel  and  living  abroad  had 
high  frequency  responses.  Travel  outside  the  United  States  was  highest 
of  all  experiences  (64.3%)  while  living  abroad  for  at  least  one  year 
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had  a 19.5%  response.  The  study  of  reading,  speaking,  and  teaching 
foreign  languages  had  a higher  combination  of  frequency  responses  than 
other  selected  background  experiences.  Frequency  responses  for  foreign 
language  experiences  were:  study  of  one  or  more  foreign  languages 

(39.8%),  read  one  or  more  foreign  languages  (27.5%),  speak  one  or  more 
foreign  languages  (16.8%),  and  teaching  of  foreign  languages  (6%). 

To  summarize,  the  more  frequently  selected  background  experiences 
were:  travel  outside  the  United  States,  the  study,  speaking,  reading, 

and  teaching  of  foreign  languages,  and  the  teaching  of  foreign  students 
in  the  classroom.  In  the  academic  area,  more  participants  took  courses 
as  part  of  a degree  program  rather  than  earning  a degree  specifically 
in  international  studies.  While  student  travel  abroad  programs  rated 
a 4%  frequency  response,  another  aspect  of  international  study/travel 
experiences,  student  exchange  programs,  had  the  lowest  frequency 
response  (1.1%). 

Selected  International  Staff  Development  Activities 

Descriptive  statistics  were  computed  showing  administrator  and 
faculty  responses  to  each  of  the  nine  selected  international  staff 
development  activities  on  the  questionnaire.  Statistics  computed  were 
frequency  response  counts  and  percents.  Table  4 illustrates  the  data 
for  the  nine  selected  international  staff  development  activities. 

Responses  toward  selected  international  staff  development  activities 
in  order  of  frequency  and  percent  were  as  follows: 

1.  Professional  conferences  on  international  education  (13.7%) 

2.  International  studies  abroad  project  (8%) 

3.  Workshops  on  grant  writing  for  international  education 
projects  (7.7%) 
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4.  Courses  for  faculty  in  international  education  (3%) 

5.  Workshops  on  introducing  international  perspectives 
in  the  classroom  (2.7%) 

6.  Faculty/staff  exchange  program  (2.5%) 

7.  Overseas  vocational -technical  assistance  projects  (2.2%) 

8.  Research  programs  abroad  (1.6%) 

9.  Fellowships  for  advanced  study  abroad  (0.8%) 

Participant  frequency  responses  in  the  area  of  selected  international 
staff  development  activities  were  smaller  than  participant  frequency 
responses  in  the  area  of  selected  background  experiences.  Professional 
conferences  on  international  education  (13.7%)  rated  higher  in  frequency 
response  than  study  abroad  projects  (8%).  Next  in  order  of  frequency 
were  workshops  on  grant  writing  for  international  education  projects 
(7.7%),  courses  for  faculty  in  international  education  (3%),  and  work- 
shops on  introducing  international  perspectives  in  the  classroom  (2.7%). 
Faculty/staff  exchange  programs  (2.5%)  and  overseas  vocational -technical 
assistance  projects  (2.2%)  had  a lower  frequency  response,  while 
research  programs  abroad  (1.6%)  and  fellowships  for  advanced  study  abroad 
(0.8%)  were  the  international  staff  development  activities  rated  lowest 
in  frequency  response. 

In  summary,  fewer  respondents  had  participated  in  selected  inter- 
national staff  development  activities  as  opposed  to  selected  background 
experiences.  Professional  conferences  on  international  education  and 
study  abroad  projects  had  the  highest  respective  frequency  responses. 
In-service  type  activities  such  as  courses  for  faculty  in  international 
education,  workshops  on  grant  writing  for  international  education  pro- 
jects, and  workshops  on  introducing  international  perspectives  in  the 
classroom  were  higher  in  frequency  response  than  travel  related 
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faculty/staff  exchange  programs  and  overseas  vocational -technical 
assistance  projects.  Research  programs  abroad  and  fellowships  for 
advanced  study  abroad  were  lowest  in  frequency  response. 

Results  of  Analysis  - Hypothesis  #1 

In  this  section,  the  results  of  analysis  for  the  study's  first 
hypothesis  were  addressed: 

Hypothesis  #1 : There  is  no  difference  in  the  attitudes  of 

administrators  and  faculty  toward  international 
education  goals,  programs,  and  staff  develop- 
ment activities  based  on  participation  in 
selected  background  experiences. 

In  this  case,  a t-test  was  employed  to  determine  whether  or  not 
administrator/ faculty  participant  mean  responses  differed  significantly 
from  the  mean  responses  of  administrator/faculty  non-participants  in 
the  areas  of  international  education  goals,  programs,  and  staff  develop- 
ment activities  based  on  participation  in  selected  background  experiences. 
A 0.01  level  of  significance  was  applied.  The  hypothesis  was  accepted 
if  no  statistically  significant  differences  were  found  between  the  par- 
ticipant and  non-participant  mean  responses  for  each  area  of  inter- 
national goals,  programs,  and  staff  development  activities. 

The  results  of  analysis  showed  no  significant  differences  for  the 
areas  of  international  education  goals,  programs,  and  staff  development 
activities  between  those  participants  with  one  or  more  background 
experiences  and  those  with  none  at  0.01  level  of  significance.  Table  5 
illustrates  the  t-test  results  for  international  education  goals. 

When  comparing  participants  and  non-participants  for  t-test 
analysis  the  following  statistical  values  were  found.  The  mean  of 
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non-participants  was  23.167  with  a standard  deviation  of  7.793.  The 
mean  of  participants  was  21.750  with  a standard  deviation  of  7.246. 

The  difference  in  means  was  1.417.  The  t-value  computed  was  1.46 
which  was  not  significant  at  the  0.01  level. 

Table  6 illustrates  the  t-test  results  for  international  education 
programs.  When  comparing  participants  and  non-participants  for  t-test 
analysis  the  following  statistical  values  were  found.  The  mean  of  non- 
participants was  29.000  with  a standard  deviation  of  8.504.  The  mean 
of  participants  was  26.781  with  a standard  deviation  of  7.885.  The 
difference  in  means  was  2.219.  The  t-value  computed  was  2.11  which 
was  not  significant  at  the  0.01  level. 

Table  7 illustrates  the  t-test  results  for  international  staff 
development  activities.  When  comparing  participants  and  non-participants 
for  t-test  analysis  the  following  statistical  values  were  found.  The 
mean  of  non-participants  was  21.847  with  a standard  deviation  of  6.885. 
The  mean  of  participants  was  20.103  with  a standard  deviation  of  7.445. 
The  difference  in  means  was  1.744.  The  t-value  computed  was  1.81  which 
was  not  significant  at  the  0.01  level. 

In  summary.  Tables  5,  6,  and  7 addressed  the  study's  first  hypothe- 
sis. A t-test  was  computed  to  determine  if  administrator/faculty  par- 
ticipant mean  responses  differed  significantly  from  the  mean  responses 
of  administrator/faculty  non-participants  in  the  areas  of  international 
education  goals,  programs,  and  staff  development  activities  based  on 
participation  in  selected  background  experiences.  In  each  area,  the 
t-value  was  not  significant  at  the  0.01  level.  The  null  hypothesis 
was  not  rejected  with  the  results  of  these  comparisons. 
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Results  of  Analysis  - Hypothesis  #2 
In  this  section,  the  results  of  analysis  for  the  study's  second 
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hypothesis  were  addressed: 

Hypothesis  #2:  There  is  no  difference  in  the  attitudes  of 

administrators  and  faculty  toward  international 
education  goals,  programs,  and  staff  development 
activities  based  on  participation  in  selected 
international  staff  development  activities. 
Administrators  and  faculty  were  again  divided  into  participants  and  non- 
participants according  to  their  responses  to  the  selected  international 
staff  development  activities  listed  in  Questions  3 and  4.  In  this  case, 
a t-test  was  again  employed  to  determine  whether  or  not  administrator 
and  faculty  participant  mean  responses  differed  significantly  from  the 
mean  responses  of  administrator  and  faculty  non-participants  in  the 
areas  of  international  education  goals,  programs,  and  staff  development 
activities  based  on  participation  in  selected  international  staff 
development  activities.  A 0.01  level  of  significance  was  applied.  The 
hypothesis  was  accepted  if  no  statistically  significant  differences 
were  found  between  participant  and  non-participant  responses  for  each 
area  of  international  education  goals,  programs,  and  staff  development 
activities. 

The  results  of  analysis  showed  the  group  with  one  or  more  inter- 
national staff  development  activities  had  significantly  more  agreement 
with  international  education  goals,  programs,  and  staff  development 
activities  than  the  group  with  no  international  staff  development  activi- 
ties at  the  0.01  level  of  significance.  Table  8 illustrates  the  t-test 
results  for  international  education  goals. 


A Comparison  of  Administrator/Faculty  Participant  and  Non-Participant  Mean  Responses  Toward 
International  Education  Goals  Based  on  Selected  International 
Staff  Development  Activities 
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When  comparing  participants  and  non-participants  for  t-test 
analysis  the  following  statistical  values  were  found.  The  mean  of  non- 
participants was  23.142  with  a standard  deviation  of  7.544.  The  mean 
of  participants  was  18.596  with  a standard  deviation  of  5.561.  The 
difference  in  means  was  4.546.  The  t-value  computed  was  5.24  which 
was  significant  at  the  0.01  level. 

Table  9 illustrates  the  t-test  results  for  international  education 
programs.  When  comparing  participants  and  non-participants  for  t-test 
analysis  the  following  statistical  values  were  found.  The  mean  of  non- 
participants was  28.207  with  a standard  deviation  of  8.110.  The  mean 
of  participants  was  24.169  with  a standard  deviation  of  7.068.  The 
difference  in  means  was  4.038.  The  t-value  computed  was  4.21  which  was 
significant  at  the  0.01  level. 

Table  10  illustrates  the  t-test  results  for  international  staff 
development  activities.  When  comparing  participants  and  non-participants 
for  t-test  analysis  the  following  statistical  values  were  found.  The 
mean  of  non-participants  was  21.371  with  a standard  deviation  of  7.495. 
The  mean  of  participants  was  17.596  with  a standard  deviation  of  6.142. 
The  difference  in  means  was  3.775.  The  t-value  computed  was  4.31 
which  was  significant  at  the  0.01  level. 

In  summary.  Tables  8,  9,  and  10  addressed  the  study's  second 
hypothesis.  A t-test  was  computed  to  determine  whether  administrator/ 
faculty  participant  mean  responses  differed  significantly  from  the  mean 
responses  of  administrator/faculty  non-participants  in  the  areas  of 
international  education  goals,  programs,  and  staff  development  activities 
based  on  participation  in  selected  international  staff  development 
activities.  In  each  area,  the  t-value  was  significant  at  the  0.01  level. 


A Comparison  of  Administrator/Faculty  Participant  and  Non-Participant  Mean  Responses  Toward 
International  Education  Programs  Based  on  Selected  International 
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The  null  hypothesis  was  rejected  with  the  results  of  these  compari- 
sons. 

Results  of  Analysis  - Hypothesis  #3 

In  this  final  section,  the  results  of  analysis  for  the  study's 
third  hypothesis  were  addressed: 

Hypothesis  #3:  There  is  no  difference  in  the  attitudes  of 

administrators  and  faculty  toward  international 
education  goals,  programs,  and  staff  development 
activities  based  on  association  with  a college 
that  emphasizes  international  education  and  one 
that  does  not. 

In  this  case,  a t-test  was  employed  to  determine  whether  or  not 
FJC  administrator  and  faculty  staff  mean  responses  differed  signifi- 
cantly from  the  mean  responses  of  administrator  and  faculty  staff  at 
SJRCC  in  the  areas  of  international  education  goals,  programs,  and 
staff  development  activities  as  based  on  college  association.  A 0.01 
level  of  significance  was  applied.  The  hypothesis  was  accepted  if  no 
statistically  significant  differences  were  found  between  the  two  group 
mean  responses  for  each  area  of  international  education  goals,  programs, 
or  staff  development  activities. 

The  results  of  analysis  showed  the  FJC  group  had  significantly 
more  agreement  with  international  education  goals,  programs,  and  staff 
development  activities  than  did  the  SJRCC  group  at  the  0.01  level  of 
significance.  Table  11  illustrates  the  t-test  results  for  international 
goals. 

When  comparing  FJC  staff  and  SJRCC  staff  for  t-test  analysis  the 
following  statistical  values  were  found.  The  mean  of  SJRCC  staff  was 


A Comparison  of  Florida  Junior  College  and  St.  John's  River  Community  College  Staff  Mean  Responses 
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24.891  with  a standard  deviation  of  6.845.  The  mean  of  FJC  staff  was 

21.616  with  a standard  deviation  of  7.360.  The  difference  in  means  was 

3.275.  The  t-value  computed  was  2.85  which  was  significant  at  the  0.01 

1 evel . 

Table  12  illustrates  the  t-test  results  for  international  education 
programs.  When  comparing  FJC  staff  and  SJRCC  staff  for  t-test  analysis 
the  following  statistical  values  were  found.  The  mean  of  SJRCC  staff 
was  31.391  with  a standard  deviation  of  7.742.  The  mean  of  FJC  staff 

was  26.616  with  a standard  deviation  of  7.924.  The  difference  in  means 

was  4.775.  The  t-value  computed  was  3.83  which  was  significant  at  the 

0.01  level. 

Table  13  illustrates  the  t-test  results  for  international  staff 
development  activities.  When  comparing  FJC  staff  and  SJRCC  staff  for 
t-test  analysis  the  following  statistical  values  were  found.  The  mean 
of  SJRCC  staff  was  23.609  with  a standard  deviation  of  7.476.  The  mean 
of  FJC  staff  was  19.991  with  a standard  deviation  of  7.243.  The 
difference  in  means  was  3.618.  The  t-value  computed  was  3.15  which  was 
significant  at  the  0.01  level. 

In  summary,  Tables  11,  12,  and  13  addressed  the  study's  third 
hypothesis.  A t-test  was  computed  to  determine  whether  FJC  administra- 
tor and  faculty  staff  mean  responses  differed  significantly  from  the 
mean  responses  of  administrator  and  faculty  staff  at  SJRCC  in  the  areas 
of  international  education  goals,  programs,  and  staff  development  activi- 
ties based  on  college  association.  In  each  area,  the  t-value  was  sig- 
nificant at  the  0.01  level.  The  null  hypothesis  was  rejected  with  the 
results  of  these  comparisons.  Chapter  V presents  the  summary,  conclu- 
sions, and  recommendations  for  this  study. 
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Discussion  of  the  Results 

There  were  several  factors  which  could  have  accounted  for  the 
findings  related  to  the  first  hypothesis.  One  such  factor  might  be  that 
various  types  of  selected  background  experiences  may  affect  attitudes 
differently.  It  may  be  that  selected  background  experiences  affect  atti- 
tudes in  both  a positive  and  negative  direction.  Travel  abroad  and 
living  abroad,  for  example,  were  frequent  background  experiences  for  the 
participants  in  this  study,  but  these  experiences  may  have  been  either 
positive  or  negative  experiences,  depending  upon  the  individual's  circum- 
stances. The  calculation  of  group  mean  responses  may  have  caused  an 
averaging  of  these  different  opinions  that  in  turn  resulted  in  the  find- 
ing that  background  experiences  were  not  strongly  associated  with  faculty 
and  administrative  attitudes. 

In  past  studies  which  proved  a positive  correlation  between 
selected  background  experiences  and  attitudes  toward  international  educa- 
tion, participants  were  asked  to  include  all  previous  experiences  in 
their  responses  (Klassen,  1972;  Gray,  1977).  Professional  staff  develop- 
ment experiences  may  have  had  a reinforcing  effect  on  the  selected  back- 
ground experiences  in  this  and  previous  studies.  The  findings  related 
to  hypothesis  two  would  certainly  seem  to  provide  some  support  for  this 
idea. 

The  results  of  the  second  hypothesis  appear  to  indicate  that  com- 
munity colleges  may  want  to  offer  international  staff  development  activ- 
ities as  a possible  means  for  developing  more  positive  administrator 
and  faculty  attitudes  toward  international  education.  No  causal  tie 
can  be  drawn  between  these  two  variables,  but  they  do  appear  related 
indirectly.  Staff  development  activities,  as  opposed  to  background 
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experiences,  are  planned  and  executed  with  specific  educational  objec- 
tives in  mind  (i.e.,  the  development  of  curriculum  materials,  profes- 
sional in-service  training,  travel  related  specifically  to  college 
activities).  The  outcomes  expected  from  such  experiences  are  probably 
more  exacting  than  other  types  of  non-professional  international  experi- 
ences. Based  on  the  data  in  Table  4,  community  colleges  may  want  to 
emphasize  those  staff  development  activities  which  occur  more  frequently 
among  the  respondents  in  this  study  as  a means  of  developing  more  posi- 
tive attitudes  toward  international  education. 

There  are  several  community  and  institutional  differences  which 
could  account  for  the  results  of  the  third  hypothesis.  The  FJC  popula- 
tion may,  by  the  nature  of  the  larger  and  more  ethically  diverse  com- 
munity which  it  serves,  participate  more  readily  in  selected  interna- 
tional background  experiences.  Faculty  and  administrators  at  FJC  may 
have  had  the  opportunity  for  participation  in  international  staff 
development  activities  in  greater  proportion  than  their  respective 

associates  at  SJRCC.  Due  to  the  amount  of  emphasis  placed  on  inter- 

« 

national  education  at  FJC,  more  value  may  be  placed  on  acquiring  various 
types  of  international  education  experiences.  The  absence  of  an  effec- 
tive international  staff  development  program  at  SJRCC  could  also  be  an 
important  factor  in  the  results  for  the  third  hypothesis. 

Another  factor  which  contributed  to  the  differing  attitudes  at 
each  college  may  have  been  the  differing  needs  of  the  clientele  served 
by  each  college.  FJC  serves  a community  with  a greater  proportion  of 
international  commercial  and  business  ties  than  SJRCC.  This  clientele 
needs  a variety  of  international  education  programs  not  necessarily 
required  at  SJRCC.  The  offering  of  more  international  education 
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programs  at  FJC  by  a few  faculty  may  have  had  a significant  impact  on 
the  attitudes  of  others  at  the  college. 

Another  factor  affecting  the  results  of  the  third  hypothesis  may 
have  been  the  differing  degrees  of  agreement  toward  international  educa- 
tion goals,  programs,  and  staff  development  activities  among  the  various 
groups  at  both  colleges  (Table  2).  Administrators  at  FJC  were  in  closer 
agreement  with  their  faculty's  attitudes  than  SJRCC  administrators  were 
with  their  faculty. 

Summary 

In  summary,  the  results  of  analysis  reported  in  Chapter  IV  indi- 
cated that  Hypothesis  #1  was  accepted,  while  Hypotheses  #2  and  #3  were 
rejected.  The  discussion  of  results  suggested  that  selected  interna- 
tional background  experiences  should  be  encouraged  in  conjunction  with 
selected  international  staff  development  activities  in  two-year  colleges. 
The  point  was  also  made  that  international  staff  development  activities 
should  be  provided  by  community  colleges  seeking  to  build  an  interna- 
tional commitment,  and  that  community  and  institutional  needs  probably 
exert  an  important  influence  on  the  emphasis  local  community  colleges 
devote  to  international  education. 


CHAPTER  V 


SUMMARY,  CONCLUSIONS,  RECOMMENDATIONS 

This  study  focused  on  the  attitudes  of  full-time  administrators 
and  faculty  toward  international  education  in  two  Florida  public  com- 
munity colleges.  The  recently  increased  emphasis  on  international 
education  in  community  colleges  created  a need  to  study  administrator 
and  faculty  attitudes  toward  international  education  goals,  programs, 
and  staff  development  activities. 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  determine  the  attitudes  of  full- 
time  administrators  and  faculty  toward  international  education  goals, 
programs,  and  staff  development  activities  and  the  association  between 
these  attitudes  and  the  following  three  variables:  participation  in 

selected  background  experiences,  participation  in  selected  international 
staff  development  activities,  and  association  with  a college  that  empha- 
sizes international  education  and  one  that  does  not. 

The  sample  population  for  this  study  consisted  of  453  full-time 
administrators  and  faculty  at  Florida  Junior  College  (FJC)  and  58  full- 
time  administrators  and  faculty  at  St.  John's  River  Community  College 
(SJRCC).  For  purposes  of  analysis  full-time  administrators  and 
faculty  were  divided  into  groups  based  on  professional  status  (adminis- 
trator or  faculty),  participation  or  non-participation  in  selected 
background  experiences,  participation  or  non-participation  in  selected 
international  staff  development  activities,  and  college  association. 
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A questionnaire  was  designed  to  solicit  data  in  the  following  areas: 
background  data,  attitudes  toward  international  education  goals,  atti- 
tudes toward  international  education  programs,  and  attitudes  toward 
international  staff  development  activities. 

Analysis  of  data  revealed  that  the  differences  in  group  means  and 
standard  deviations  for  the  three  areas  of  international  education  goals, 
programs,  and  staff  development  activities  were  greater  for  administra- 
tors at  FJC  and  SJRCC  as  opposed  to  faculty  at  these  institutions. 

Analysis  of  data  revealed  that  four  of  the  11  selected  background 
experiences  on  the  questionnaires  had  frequency  responses  of  more  than 
25%.  Experiences  related  to  travel  had  high  frequency  responses  as  well 
as  the  grouping  of  experiences  related  to  the  study,  teaching,  reading, 
and  speaking  of  foreign  languages.  Data  also  revealed  that  more  respon- 
dents had  taken  courses  in  international  education  as  undergraduates  as 
opposed  to  earning  a degree  in  international  studies. 

Analysis  of  data  revealed  that  fewer  respondents  had  participated 
in  selected  international  staff  development  activities  as  opposed  to 
selected  background  experiences.  Professional  conferences  on  education 
and  study  abroad  had  higher  frequency  responses  than  other  staff  develop- 
ment activities.  In-service  type  activities  such  as  workshops  on  inter- 
national education  had  higher  frequency  responses  than  travel  related 
faculty/staff  exchange  programs  and  fellowships  for  advanced  study  abroad. 

Three  null  hypotheses  were  developed  for  this  study.  Hypothesis  #1 
stated  that:  there  is  no  difference  in  the  attitudes  of  administrators 

and  faculty  toward  international  education  goals,  programs,  and  staff 
development  activities  based  on  participation  in  selected  background 
experiences.  Hypothesis  #1  was  not  rejected  as  analysis  of  data 
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revealed  no  significant  differences  in  the  group  attitudinal  mean 
responses  of  participants  and  non-participants  in  the  areas  of  inter- 
national education  goals,  programs,  and  staff  development  activities. 

The  t-values  were  not  significant  at  the  0.01  level. 

Hypothesis  #2  stated  that:  there  is  no  difference  in  the  attitudes 

of  administrators  and  faculty  toward  international  education  goals,  pro- 
grams, and  staff  development  activities  based  on  participation  in 
selected  international  staff  development  activities.  As  a result  of 
the  analysis  of  data.  Hypothesis  #2  was  rejected  because  participants 
had  significantly  more  agreement  in  the  areas  of  international  education 
goals,  programs,  and  staff  development  activities  than  non-participants. 
The  t-values  were  significant  at  the  0.01  level.  These  results  indi- 
cate the  feasibility  of  establishing  international  staff  development 
activities  to  build  support  for  international  education. 

Hypothesis  #3  stated  that:  there  is  no  difference  in  the  attitudes 

of  administrators  and  faculty  toward  international  education  goals,  pro- 
grams, and  staff  development  activities  based  on  association  with  a 
college  that  emphasizes  international  education  and  one  that  does  not. 

As  a result  of  the  analysis  of  data.  Hypothesis  #3  was  rejected  because 
FJC  staff  had  significantly  more  agreement  with  international  education 
goals,  programs,  and  staff  development  activities  than  did  SJRCC  staff. 
The  t-values  were  significant  at  the  0.01  level. 

Cone! usions 

Based  on  the  analysis  of  data  and  subject  to  the  limitations  of  this 
study,  the  following  conclusions  are  warranted: 

1.  There  was  greater  participation  in  selected  background  experi- 
ences than  selected  international  staff  development  activities  among 
respondents  in  the  study. 
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2.  There  were  no  significant  differences  in  the  attitudes  of 
administrators  and  faculty  toward  international  education  goals,  pro- 
grams, and  staff  development  activities  based  on  participation  in 
selected  background  experiences. 

3.  International  staff  development  activities  appeared  to  have 
a greater  impact  on  administrator/faculty  attitudes  toward  interna- 
tional education  goals,  programs,  and  staff  development  activities 
than  other  international  background  experiences. 

4.  More  positive  attitudes  toward  international  education  goals, 
programs,  and  staff  development  activities  were  likely  to  develop  at 
community  colleges  where  there  is  an  emphasis  on  international  education 
as  opposed  to  colleges  where  this  emphasis  is  lacking. 

Imp! ications 

Implications  which  were  derived  from  this  study  included  the  follow- 
ing: 

1.  Community  colleges  should  provide  international  staff  develop- 
ment opportunities  as  a means  for  building  more  positive  support  for 
international  education  goals,  programs,  and  staff  development  activities. 

2.  Participation  in  selected  international  background  experiences 
should  be  accompanied  by  participation  in  well -organized  professional 
staff  development  activities  in  international  education. 

3.  Community  colleges  who  wish  to  undertake  an  international  educa- 
tion commitment  should  place  a positive  emphasis  and  philosophical  value 
on  the  development  of  such  a commitment. 

4.  Community  colleges  need  to  examine  their  commitment  to  inter- 
national education  in  light  of  the  needs  of  the  community  and  clientele 
they  serve. 
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This  study  suggests  that  community  colleges  wishing  to  consider  or  expand 
international  education  at  their  institutions  could  find  international 
staff  development  a logical  tool  with  which  to  build  a greater  interna- 
tional focus.  Additionally,  individual  institutions  may  wish  to  under- 
take an  international  commitment  only  after  careful  consideration  is 
given  to  the  institutional  support  such  a commitment  will  require  to  be 
effective. 

Recommendations  for  Further  Research 

The  results  of  this  study  indicated  a need  to: 

1.  Replicate  this  study  at  other  community  colleges  which  have 
large  enough  populations  of  administrators  and  faculty  to  provide  a 
data  base  sufficient  to  statistically  determine  which  individual 
selected  background  experiences  and  international  staff  development 
activities  are  more  closely  associated  with  the  development  of  positive 
administrator  and  faculty  attitudes  toward  international  education. 

2.  Replicate  this  study  at  other  community  colleges  which  have 
large  enough  populations  of  admini strators  and  faculty  to  provide  a data 
base  sufficient  to  statistically  determine  which  individual  international 
education  goals,  programs,  and  staff  development  activities  are  more 
closely  associated  with  the  development  of  positive  administrator  and 
faculty  attitudes  toward  international  education. 

3.  Conduct  a state,  regional,  or  national  study  to  determine  if 
administrator  and  faculty  attitudes  toward  international  education  goals, 
programs,  and  staff  development  activities  are  related  more  strongly  to 
variables  other  than  the  variables  used  in  this  study. 

4.  Develop  a model  for  the  coordination  and  implementation  of 
international  education  curriculum  programs  and  staff  development  activi- 
ties in  community  colleges. 
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5.  Conduct  a study  to  identify  administrators  and  faculty  with 
experience  in  international  education  so  that  this  information  would 
be  available  for  use  in  in-service  training  programs. 


APPENDIX  A 


LETTER  TO  PRESIDENTS 


April  16,  1981 


Dr.  Benjamin  Wygal , President 
Florida  Junior  College  at  Jacksonville 
Grant  Building 
Jacksonville,  FL  32202 

Dear  Dr.  Wygal : 

I am  working  on  my  doctoral  degree  through  the  Institute  of 
Higher  Education  at  the  University  of  Florida.  The  topic  of  my 
dissertation  is:  "An  Assessment  of  the  Attitudes  of  Full-Time 

Administrators  and  Faculty  Toward  International  Education  at 
Selected  Florida  Community/ Junior  Colleges." 

The  study  will  involve  an  assessment  and  comparison  of 
attitudes  toward  international  education  goals,  programs,  and 
staff  development  activities.  The  study  will  also  develop  a 
list  of  recommendations  for  future  planning  of  international 
education. 

I would  like  to  include  Florida  Junior  College  in  the  study. 
The  study  will  require  cooperation  from  the  personnel  office  in 
order  that  I may  obtain  a mailing  list  of  full-time  administrators 
and  faculty.  You  can  be  assured  that  all  information  will  be  held 
in  strict  confidence  and  no  individual  in  the  study  will  be  identi- 
fied by  name. 

If  you  permit  me  to  utilize  your  institution  in  the  study, 

I would  be  pleased  to  furnish  you  with  an  abstract  or  a copy  of 
the  final  report. 

Sincerely, 


Jim  L.  Mayes 

Instructor  of  Social  Science 


JLM:ms 
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APPENDIX  A (continued) 


April  16,  1981 


Dr.  Robert  L.  McLendon,  Jr. 

St.  John's  River  Community  College 
5201  St.  John's  Avenue 
Palatka,  FL  32077 

Dear  Dr.  McLendon: 

I am  working  on  my  doctoral  degree  through  the  Institute  of 
Higher  Education  at  the  University  of  Florida.  The  topic  of  my 
dissertation  is:  "An  Assessment  of  the  Attitudes  of  Full-Time 

Administrators  and  Faculty  Toward  International  Education  at 
Selected  Florida  Community/Junior  Colleges." 

The  study  will  involve  an  assessment  and  comparison  of 
attitudes  toward  international  education  goals,  programs,  and 
staff  development  activities.  The  study  will  also  develop  a 
list  of  recommendations  for  future  planning  of  international 
education. 

I would  like  to  include  St.  John's  River  Community  College 
in  the  study.  The  study  will  require  cooperation  from  the  per- 
sonnel office  in  order  that  I may  obtain  a mailing  list  of  full- 
time administrators  and  faculty.  You  can  be  assured  that  all 
information  will  be  held  in  strict  confidence  and  no  individual 
in  the  study  will  be  identified  by  name. 

If  you  permit  me  to  utilize  your  institution  in  the  study, 

I would  be  pleased  to  furnish  you  with  an  abstract  or  a copy 
of  the  final  report. 


Sincerely, 


JLM:ms 


Jim  L.  Mayes 

Instructor  of  Social  Science 
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COVER  LETTER  TO  PARTICIPANTS 


Full-Time  Administrators  and  Faculty 
Florida  Junior  College 
Jacksonville,  Florida  32205 

Dear  Colleague: 

Florida  Junior  College  is  participating  in  a study  of  attitudes 
toward  international  education  through  the  Institute  of  Higher  Educa- 
tion at  the  University  of  Florida.  The  purpose  of  the  study  is  to 
determine  your  views  on  international  education  goals,  programs,  and 
staff  development  activities  and  to  make  recommendations  for  staff 
development  programs  in  international  education. 

I would  appreciate  it  very  much  if  you  would  take  approximately 
10  minutes  at  this  time  to  complete  the  attached  questionnaire.  Please 
answer  all  of  the  questions  to  the  best  of  your  ability  and  return  your 
completed  questionnaire  through  the  campus  mail  by  May  22,  1981,  in 
the  enclosed,  preaddressed  envelope.  Your  anonymity  will  be  protected 
in  the  final  research  report  and  any  subsequent  reports  prepared  from 
this  research. 

Your  time  and  effort  in  completing  this  questionnaire  is  sincerely 
appreciated.  Thank  you  for  your  cooperation.  I will  provide  you  with 
an  abstract  of  the  findings  of  this  study  when  it  is  completed. 

Sincerely, 


Jim  L.  Mayes 

Instructor:  Social  Science 

Florida  Junior  College 
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Full-Time  Administrators  and  Faculty 
St.  John's  River  Community  College 
Palatka,  Florida  32077 

Dear  Associate: 

St.  John's  River  Community  College  is  participating  in  a study 
of  attitudes  toward  international  education  through  the  Institute 
of  Higher  Education  at  the  University  of  Florida.  The  purpose  of 
the  study  is  to  determine  your  views  on  international  education  goals, 
programs,  and  staff  development  activities  and  to  make  recommendations 
for  staff  development  programs  in  international  education. 

I would  appreciate  it  very  much  if  you  would  take  approximately 
10  minutes  at  this  time  to  complete  the  attached  questionnaire. 

Please  answer  all  of  the  questions  to  the  best  of  your  ability  and 
return  your  completed  questionnaire  to  me  by  May  22,  1981,  in  the 
enclosed,  preaddressed  envelope.  Your  anonymity  will  be  protected 
in  the  final  research  report  and  any  subsequent  reports  prepared 
from  this  research. 

Your  time  and  effort  in  completing  this  questionnaire  is  sincerely 
appreciated.  Thank  you  for  your  cooperation.  I will  provide  you  with 
an  abstract  of  the  findings  of  this  study  when  it  is  completed. 

Sincerely, 


Jim  L.  Mayes 

Instructor:  Social  Science 

Florida  Junior  College 
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FOLLOW-UP  COVER  LETTER 


May  25,  1981 


Dear  Colleague: 

Ten  days  ago  you  received  an  International  Education  Survey  Ques- 
tionnaire. I would  like  to  encourage  you  to  fill  out  this  question- 
naire  if  you  have  not  already  done  so.  Your  responses  concerning 
international  education  goals,  programs,  and  staff  development  activities 
are  of  significant  value  in  determining  the  future  direction  of  inter- 
national education  at  your  institution. 

Enclosed  is  a copy  of  the  questionnaire.  Would  you  please  take  10 
minutes  of  your  time  to  complete  the  questionnaire  and  return  it  to 
me  in  the  enclosed,  preaddressed  envelope.  Your  cooperation  in  this 
matter  will  be  sincerely  appreciated. 


Sincerely, 


Jim  L.  Mayes 

Instructor:  Social  Science 


JLM:ms 

Enclosure 


Return  the  questionnaire  to: 

Jim  L.  Mayes 
Florida  Junior  College 
Kent  Campus 
P.  0.  Box  028 


by  June  3,  1981 
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APPENDIX  B (continued) 

FOLLOW-UP  COVER  LETTER 


May  25,  1981 


Dear  Associate: 

Ten  days  ago  you  received  an  International  Education  Survey  Ques- 
tionnaire. I would  like  to  encourage  you  to  fill  out  this  question- 
naire if  you  have  not  already  done  so.  Your  responses  concerning 
international  education  goals,  programs,  and  staff  development  activities 
are  of  significant  value  in  determining  the  future  direction  of  inter- 
national education  at  your  institution. 

Enclosed  is  a copy  of  the  questionnaire.  Would  you  please  take  10 
minutes  of  your  time  to  complete  the  questionnaire  and  return  it  to  me 
in  the  enclosed,  preaddressed  envelope.  Your  cooperation  in  this  matter 
will  be  sincerely  appreciated. 


Sincerely, 


Jim  L.  Mayes 

Instructor:  Social  Science 


JLM:ms 

Enclosure 

Return  the  questionnaire  to: 

Jim  L.  Mayes 

Florida  Junior  College  - Kent  Campus 
3939  Roosevelt  Boulevard 
Jacksonville,  Florida  32205 


by  June  3,  1981 


APPENDIX  C 


INTERNATIONAL  EDUCATION  SURVEY  QUESTIONNAIRE 
Part  I : BACKGROUND  DATA 


Instructions:  Please  respond  to  the  following  item(s)  by  checking 

the  appropriate  response(s). 

1.  Have  you  been  involved  in  any  of  the  following  international  study 

or  teaching  activities? 

Earned  an  undergraduate  or  graduate  degree  in  international 

studies. 

Enrolled  in  one  or  more  international  education  courses  as  part 

of  a degree  program. 

Studied  one  or  more  foreign  languages  as  part  of  a degree  pro- 
gram. 

Teach  foreign  language  or  international  studies  courses. 

Teach  foreign  students  in  my  classes. 

Speak  one  or  more  foreign  languages. 

Can  read  one  or  more  foreign  languages. 

None  of  the  above. 


2.  Have  you  been  involved  in  any  of  the  following  international  travel 
activities? 

Participated  in  an  undergraduate  or  graduate  student  exchange 

program. 

Participated  in  travel  abroad  program  as  part  of  a degree 

program. 

Traveled  to  countries  outside  the  United  States. 

Lived  in  a country  outside  the  United  States  for  at  least  one 

year. 

None  of  the  above. 


3.  Have  you  participated  in  any  of  the  following  study/travel  activi- 
ties as  part  of  an  international  staff  development  program? 

Faculty/staff  exchange  program(s). 

International  studies  abroad  project(s). 

Professional  conference(s)  on  international  education. 

Course(s)  for  faculty  in  international  education. 

Research  program(s)  abroad. 

Fellowship^ ) for  advanced  study  abroad. 

Overseas  vocational -technical  assistance  project(s). 

None  of  the  above. 
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APPENDIX  C (continued) 

4.  Have  you  participated  in  any  of  the  following  in-service  activities 
as  part  of  an  international  staff  development  program? 

Workshop(s)  on  grant  writing  for  international  education  project(s). 

Workshop(s)  on  introducing  international  perspectives  in  the 

classroom. 

None  of  the  above. 


Part  II:  INTERNATIONAL  EDUCATION  GOALS 


Instructions:  Below  are  ten  international  educational  goals.  Using 

the  response  scale  listed  below,  please  circle  the  appropriate  number 
to  indicate  the  extent  to  which  you  agree  or  disagree  that  the  goal 
ought  to  be  one  that  is  adopted  by  your  college. 


1 . Strongly  Agree 

2.  Agree 

3.  Neutral 

4.  Disagree 

5.  Strongly  Disagree 


SA  A N D SD 


1.  To  promote  international  understanding  and  coopera- 
tion. 


2 3 4 5 


2.  To  provide  American  students  with  a broadened 
cross-cultural  understanding. 

3.  To  provide  for  the  internationalization  of  cur- 
riculum offerings. 

4.  To  expand  the  number  of  foreign  students  attend- 
ing our  colleges. 

5.  To  provide  international  programs  which  contri- 
bute to  the  professional  enrichment  of  faculty 
and  staff. 

6.  To  promote  international  consortiums  at  home  and 
abroad  which  contribute  to  the  improvement  of 
college  programs,  services,  and  staff. 

7.  To  provide  a campus  atmosphere  in  which  inter- 
national education  can  take  place. 

8.  To  promote  international  education  within  the 
local  community  through  development  of  community 
services  to  aid  business  and/or  trade  organiza- 
tions . 


1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 
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SA  A N D SD 

9.  To  provide  manpower  and  technical  assistance 

programs  to  developing  nations.  12345 

10.  To  bring  to  the  campus,  international  guests-- 
government  officials,  foreign  curriculum  con- 
sultants, business  persons,  students,  and  pro- 
fessional educators.  12345 


Part  III:  INTERNATIONAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Instructions:  Below  is  a list  of  twelve  international  education  programs 

Please  circle  the  appropriate  number  to  indicate  the  extent  to  which  you 
agree  or  disagree  that  these  programs  ought  to  be  offered  at  your  college 


SA 

A 

N 

D 

SD 

1. 

A two  year  A. A.  degree  program  in  international 
studies. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

2. 

Foreign  language  A. A.  or  A.S.  degree  program. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

3. 

Area  Studies  program  (i.e,,  Latin  America, 
Africa,  Middle  East). 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

4. 

General  education  courses  about  world  cultures. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

5. 

Comparative  cultural  studies  program. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6. 

Foreign  student  A.S.  degree  program  in  vocational - 
technical  assistance. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

7. 

Establish  a foreign  student  resources  center  on  the 
college  campus. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

8. 

International  business  and  trade  program. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

9. 

Student  foreign  exchange  program. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

10. 

Student  work/study  abroad  program. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

11. 

Student  summer  travel  program. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

12. 

English  language  programs  for  foreign  students 
and  community  ethnic  groups. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 
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APPENDIX  C (continued) 

Part  IV:  INTERNATIONAL  STAFF  DEVELOPMENT  ACTIVITIES 


Instructions:  Below  is  a list  of  nine  international  staff  development 

activities.  Please  circle  the  appropriate  number  to  indicate  the 
extent  to  which  you  agree  or  disagree  that  these  activities  ought  to  be 
offered  at  your  college. 


SA  A 

N 

D 

SD 

1. 

Faculty/staff  international  exchange  programs. 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

2. 

International  Studies  abroad  projects. 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

3. 

Professional  conferences  on  international  education. 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

4. 

Courses  for  faculty  in  international  education. 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

5. 

Research  programs  abroad. 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

6. 

Fellowships  for  advanced  study  abroad. 

1 .2 

3 

4 

5 

7. 

Overseas  vocational -technical  assistance  projects. 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

8. 

Workshops  on  introducing  international  perspectives 
in  the  classroom. 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

9. 

Workshops  on  grant  writing  for  international 
education  projects. 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

Part  V:  COMMENTS  (Optional) 


THANK  YOU  FOR  YOUR  ASSISTANCE  IN  COMPLETING  THIS  QUESTIONNAIRE.  IT  IS 
DEEPLY  APPRECIATED.  PLEASE  RETURN  YOUR  COMPLETED  QUESTIONNAIRE  IN  THE 
ENCLOSED  PREADDRESSED  ENVELOPE  THROUGH  CAMPUS  MAIL  TO: 


BY  MAY  22,  1981 


Professor  Jim  L.  Mayes 

Florida  Junior  College- Kent  Campus 

P.  0.  Box  028 
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on  international  education  in  the  community  college. 
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His  wife,  Tonnie,  was  awarded  her  Master  of  Education  degree  from 
the  University  of  North  Florida  in  June,  1981.  Her  area  of  specialty 
was  deaf  education.  He  will  receive  his  Doctor  of  Education  degree  in 
August,  1981. 
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